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23d CONGRESS] 
\»t Session. 


f Rep. No. 474. ] 


Ho. OK Heps. 


REGULATING THE INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 

[To accompany bills H. R. Nos. 488, 489, 490.] 


May 20, 1834. 


Mr. H. Everett, from the Committee on Indian Affiiirs, made the fol¬ 
lowing 

REPORT: 

The Ommittce on Indian .dffairs^ to xvhich was sxihmitted so mncJi of the 
President's message as relates to Indian affairs, submit the JoUow- 
ing reportf to accompany the bills by them reported, entitled, 

J1 bill to provide for the organix>ation of the Department of Indian .Sffairs,** 
**Jl bill to regulate trade and intei'conrse with the Indian tribes, and to pre¬ 
serve peace on the frontiers.^* Jnd, 

** Jl bill to provide for the establishment of the fPestern Territory, and for 
the secnx'ity and protection of the emigrant and other Indian tribes therein.^* 

The various subjects submitted to the committee, during the present 
flcsaion, have forced upon tlieir consideration the present state of our In¬ 
dian affairs, in its three principal relations—the organization of the depart¬ 
ment ; tlio regulations of trade and intercourse ; and the obligations of the 
United States to the emigrant tribes. 'I'hese relations, thougli subjects of 
different bills, are intimately connected. They are parts of a system ; and 
t)f a system which is, itself, also, intimately acquainted with the general 
legislation of the country. They have, therefore, decRicd it proper to pre¬ 
sent, in the same report, their views on th© subjects embraced in the seve¬ 
ral bills. 

^rhe committee are aware of the intrinsic difficulties of the subject—- of 
providing a system of laws and of administration, simple and economical, 
and, at the same time, efficient and liberal—that sliall be suited to the va¬ 
rious conditions a*nd relations of those for whose benefit it is intended ; and 
that sliall, with a due regard to the right.s of our own citizens, meet the just 
expectations of the country in the fuirilment of its proper and assumed ob¬ 
ligations to the Indian tribes. Yet, so manifc.stly defective and inadequate 
is our present system, that an immediate revision seems to be imperiously 
demanded. What is now jiroposed is only an ajiproxiination to a pci fcct 
system. Much is necessarily left for the present to Executive discretion, 
and still more to future legislation. 

The Indian country, to which the bills reported refer, will include all th« 
territory of the United States westof the Mississippi, not within Louisiana, 
[Gales 6t Seaton, print.] 
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MiKsouri, and Arkan.sas. and those portions east of that river, and not 
within the limits of any State, to which the Indian title is not extinguished, 
^'he Southern Indians are not embraced within it. Most of them have 
agreed to emigrate. To all their lands, wHh the exception of those of a 
part of a single tribe, the Indian title has been extinguished; ami the States 
in which the Indians of that excepted tribe remain, have extended their laws 
over them. In this stale of tilings, the committee, w iihoiit inquiring whe¬ 
ther the States have a right so to do, do not feel di.spo.sed, by any act of 
theirs, to raise up anew tliat subject of controversy. Their conviction is, 
that the remaining Indians, at the South, will find it for their be.st interests 
to join their brethren at the West. The well informed and intelligent of 
their nation rau.st have seen that, involved as they are in the conflict that 
surrounds them, they cannot remain where they are as a nation ; and that 
their future hojics, and oven existence, are best consulted in not including 
their already allotted lands within the Indian country. In the positioi» 
they are now placed, they can appeal, with stronger force, to the justice of 
the whole country, than if remaining in Imstility to a portion of the States. 
All must now see and admit that tlie relations heretofore .so much desired 
l)y the Indians and their friends, cannot be sustaineil in future, in their 
^rc.sent situation. W hatever may be the wishes of tlie Government, and 
■even whatever may be its rights, and physical power to enforce those 
fights, yet the attempt to enforce them might be attended with conse¬ 
quences not less disastrous to the Indians than to the harmony of the 
States. It belongs to another tribunal to decide the conditions on wliicli 
they shall remove to the West. The committee, however, cannot forbear 
saying tl;at the country expects these conditions shall be more tiian barely 
just, that they shall partake of liberality and even magnanimity, such as 
Jbelong to parties placed on unequal terms. 

The Indians, for whose protection these laws are proposed, consist of 
fiumerous tribes, scattered over an immense extent of country, of different 
languages, and partaking of all the forms of society in the progression 
from the savage to an approximation to the civilized. With the emigrant 
tribes we have treaties, imposing duties of a mixed character, recognising 
them in some sort as dependent tribes, and yet obligating ourselves tn 
protect them, even against domestic strife, and necessarily retaining th® 
power so to do. With other tribes we have general treaties of amity ; and 
with a considerable number we have no treaties w hatever. To most of 
the tribes with whom we have treaties, we have stipulated to pay annuities 
in various forms. The annexed fables (A, B, I, J, K, L) exliibit a con¬ 
densed view of these relations, and w ill assist in determining the nature 
and extent of the legislation necessary for the Indian Department. Tfiese, 
though a part of the consideration of the cessions of land, are intended to 
promote their improvement and civilization, and wliicli may now be con¬ 
sidered as the leading principle of this branch of our legislation. 

Tlie, committee w ill now proceed to submit their views in relation to the 
organization and administration of the Indian Department, and to the 
alterations proposed, in tlie order of tlie hills reported. 

I. For the organization of tlie Indian Department. 

'1 be present organization of tliis department is of doubtful origin and 
autliority. Its aclministration is expensive, inefticient, and irre.sponsible. 

The committee have sought, in vain, for any lawful authority for the 
appointment of a majority of the agents and sulTagents of Indian aifairs 
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now in tiffice. F«)r years, usage, rendered colorably lawful only by refer- 
enrc to indirect aiul equivocal legislation, has been the only hanction for 
their appointment. Our Indian relations commenced at an early period 
of the. rev(diitionary war. What was necessary to be done, either for de¬ 
fence or conciliation, was done ; Hn<l being necessary, no inquirj' seems to 
Iia\e been made as to tlie authority utnler which it was done. This ujide- 
finetl slate of tilings continued for nearly twenty years. Though some 
general regulations were enacted, the government of the department was 
chiefly left to EKecutive discretion. In the subsequent legislation, what 
was, in fact, mere usage, seems to have been taken as having been esta¬ 
blished by l.»w'. It does not appear that the origin or history of the de¬ 
partment has ever attracted the attention of Congress. No report of its 
investigation is found in its records. In ascertaining the authority of the 
appointment of theolHcers in the department, the cmninittee have referred 
to the acts of the Government, of which they will now present a brief 
history, and which, it is believed, will fully sustain the position that a 
majority of the agents and subagents of Indian affairs have been appointed 
without lawful authority. This posiiion is not taken with a view to put 
any jiarticular administration in fault, for it applies to every administra¬ 
tion fur the last thirty years. 

By ail ordinance of Congress of the t2th July, 1775, the Indian country 
was diviiled into three departments, and commissioners of Indian affairs 
were appointed for each tlepartmcnt, who were authorized to appoint 
agents, residing near or among the Indians, to watch the conduct of the 
CI^ngs) superintendents, and their emissaries. 

By an ol•.‘inance of tlie 27th January, 1776, the commissioners were au¬ 
thorized to license Indian traders, and hy an ordinance of the 29th April, 
177 6, the same |M)wer is recognised in the agents appointed by them. 

The 9th article of the confederation of 1777 gave to Congress the sole 
and exclusive right of regulating the trade, and managing ail affairs 
with the Indians. 

By an ordinance of the 7th of August, 1786, the Indian Department 
was divided into two districts, the southern and the northern. A super¬ 
intendent of Indian aff'airs for each district was appointed, to hold the 
office for two years ; ami the superintendent of the northern district was 
autliorized to appoint two deputies. It was made their duty to attend to 
the execution of such regulations as Congi-css should, from time to time, 
establish respecting Indian affairs; and, in particular, to license Indian 
tradei's. 

I'his ordinance gave no power to the superintendents to appoint agents 
for Indian affaii-s. 

The superintendents are subsequently called superintendents of Indian, 
affairs for the dejmrimenls, (Ordinance of 21st July, 1787.) 

As no provision was made for tlie appointment of agents, it is ])robabIe 
they were ap|)()inted by the sin>(‘rin!endents, as the successors of the com¬ 
missioners. The destruction of the records of the War Department, 
leaves this part of the subject in uncertainty. All that can be ascertained 
is. that the expenditures were considerably more than the amount of the 
salaries of the super intendents. 

TIk' first and eighth articles of the constitution give Congress power to 
regulate commerce witli the Indian (rihes, and to make all neetirul rules 
i id regulations respecting the territory belonging to the United States^ 
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T-he acts of 22d of July, 1790 and 1st March, 1793, to regulate trade 
and intciToiirse wilh the Indian tribes, recognise tlie snpcrinietuirnts of 
the drpai tiJients as officers, (under the ordinance of 1786,) and authorize 
the Pj esident to appoint other persons, who, \\ilh the superintendents, arc 
empowered io license IndiatJ traders. 

The 7th section of the act of 1793 prohibits agents, superintendents, and 
all other persons authorized to grant licenses, from being interested in the 
Indian trade. The llth section of the act of 1796 contai.is the same 
reference to agents as having authority to grant licenses. The authority 
to appoint such agents, if they had any other power than to gi ant trading 
licenses, must refer to the ordinance of 1775 ; and this refereru c may con¬ 
firm the supjmsition that the sujierintendcnts continued to exercise the 
power, granted to the commissioners by that ordinance, of appointing 
agents. 

The act of IStli April, 1796, authorized the President to establish In¬ 
dian trading houses, and to appoint an agent for each trading house. 

The intercourse act of lOth May, 1796, gives the power of granting 
licenses to Indian traders, to the superintendents of the departments,or to 
speh persons as the President shall appoint for that jiurpose,- and it will 
he foRiul tlnit, in the subsequent Icgi.slation up to 1822, the agencies for 
Indian affairs, and the agencies for Indian trade, have been separate and 
independent of each other, and tliat no power to appoint agents of Indian 
affairs can be derived from the acts relating to the trading house es- 
tablislimcnt. 

The 15th section of the intercourse act of the SOIh March, 1802, pro¬ 
vides “ that, in order to promote civilization among the friendly tribes, 
and to secure the continuance of their friendship, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States to cause them to be furnished with useful ani¬ 
mals and implements of husbandry, and with good.s or money, as be shall 
judge proper, and to appoint such personji, from time to time, as temporary 
agents to reside among the Indians, as he shall think fit, jirovided the 
whole amount of such presents and allowances to such agents shall not ex- 
ceed ffteen thousand dollars.’* It is obvious to the committee, from the 
terms used, indicaiing tiiat the appointments were to be only occasional 
and for temporary purjioscs; and also from the limited amount of tlie 
appropriation for both objects, that the Legislature could not have intended 
by that act to authorize an extensive establishment of permanent agents, 
with fixed annual salaries, far exceeding in amount the sum allowed for 
both objects. 

At this time there were three agents authorized by treaties (besides 
others appointed by the Executive) as permanent agents of Indian affairs. 
.No one, therefore, at that time could have supposed that agents of that 
character could have been contemplated by the terms of descrijition used in 
the act of 1802, “ temporary agents,” “ appointed from time to lime,” &c. 

The history of this act will, it is believed, sustain the construction 
given by the coihmittec. 

The treaty with the Creeks of the 7th August, 1790, contains the fol¬ 
lowing article : “ Art. 12. That the Creek nation may be led to a great¬ 

er degree of civilization, and to become herdsmen and cultivators, instead 
of remaining in a state of hunters, the United States will, from time to 
time, furnish gratuitously the said nation with useful domestic animals and 
implements of lujsbandry. And fui ther to assist the said nation in so do- 
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sirable a pursuit, and at tlie same time to establish a certain mode of com- 
munication, the United States will send such and so many persons to re* 
side in sai<l nation as they may judge proper, and not exceeding tour in 
number, wIjo shall qualify themselves to act as interpreters. These per- 
s<ms shall have lands assigned (hem by the Creeks for cultivation, for 
themselves and their successors in office; but shall be precluded exercis¬ 
ing any kind of traffic.-^ The like article is inserted in the Cherokee 
treaty of the 2d July, 1791. 

'I'his article, so far as it provides for agents, provides fov permanent 
agents. The articles are to be furnished from time to time : but the agents 
are to be appointed not from lime to time, as the distribution of presents 
shall require as mere temporary agents, but are “ to have lands assigned 
them for cultivation, for themselves and their successors in 

The treaty with tlie Five IVaiions of the 2Sd April, 1792, contains the 
following artide : “The United States, in order to promote the happiness 
ol the Five Nations, w ill cause to be expended annually tlie amount of one 
thousand five hundred dollars (ijicreased by the treaty of 1 ith November, 
1794, to g4,500) in purchasing for them clothing, (!f)mestic animals, and 
implements of husbandry, and for encouraging useful artificers to reside 
among them.” 

These treaties arc evidence of the then existing policy of the Govern* 
ment in distributing presents to the Indians, with a view (jf their civili¬ 
zation, and the two first establish permanent agents (in connexion with 
the same objects) in the two principal tribes, w here they were deemed ne- 
cessary ; the last treaty established no agency, because no permanent 
agency was necessary. 

The act of the 22d July, 1790, the first intercourse act, contains no 
provision of any kind for the appointment of an agent. The appointment 
of tlie Creek and Cherokee agents was founded on the authority of the 
treaties. Under this state of things, the act of the 1st March, 1793, was 
passed. That act contained, in the very words, the istli section of the 
act of SOth March, 1802 ; and this act of 1802 n»ust now receive the same 
construction in reference to permanent agencies, that the act of 1793 re¬ 
quired in relation to the permanent Creek and Cherokee agencies. It was 
not competent for an act of Congress to alterJhe stipulations of the trea¬ 
ty or to change the character of the agents appointed under it. Nor 
does it j)ur|)ort to do it, but expressly provides for the appointment from 
time to time (not of the furnishing of presejits) of temporary agents ; not 
as having successors in office, as under the treaties, nor as having land as¬ 
signed them for cultivation, for themselves and their successors in office. 

The a|)j)i'opriate office of the act of 1793 w’as to extend the policy of 
making presents to tribes other than those provided for by treaties, and to 
limit the amount of expenditiu’es under such extension. 

The act of 1796 reduced the appropriation from 820,000 to g15,000. 
At that time the Five Nations were entitled to receive 84,500 ; and if 
to this the presents to be furnished to the Creeks and Cherokees 
were to be ad(ied, and the gross amount deducted from the gl 5.000, but 
little w'ould be left for the presents and the temporary agents. I'his can¬ 
not, however, be ascertained, as the expenditures for all objects were paid 
out of the general appropriation “for the Indian Department.” (H.) 
NVhatever might be the amount of the expenditures authorized by the trea¬ 
ties and the act, or whatever might be the character of the agents, perma- 
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nent or temporary, tlm authority to appoint them was limited by the 
amount of ll»e appropriation. 

It appears (C) that some of (he agents appointed bef«»re 1793 con¬ 
tinued to liold their offices for years after, without a new appointment. 
Tlie inference is, that as the art does not take away any power of ap¬ 
pointment, then supposed to exist, they held over under the ordinances as 
continuing in force, and that, on the cioifusion of the jiowers assumril from 
tlie ordinances and the act of 1793, the usage of appointing agents and sub- 
ageids seems to have been founded. 

The act of 2lst Ajjril, 1806. for cstablisliing trading houses with the 
Indian tribes, authorized the rresident to appoint a superintendent of In¬ 
dian trade, and an agent for each tradiug housCt and (l)y the subserjuent 
act, 2d March, 1811,) assistant agents of Indian trading liotiscs. 

On tiie organizaiion of the several 'rei'i itoines, the olfice of Snperitden- 
den of Indian Aflaiis of the depai tiiicnis created h> the ordinaiu e of 1786, 
was annexed to the office of (iovernor, &c. Tims, <»n the organization of 
the Mississippi 'J'erritory, (7th Aj)ril, 1798,) it was provided “that the 
powers, duties, and emoluments of a snjtcrintemh nf of Indian affairs for 
the southern department shall be utiited with (hoseof Governor,” 6lc. 

No further legislation in relation to Indian affairs was had itniil 18I8. 
At this date the only officers in the Itidian Department, established by 
direct legislation, wei e soperintendents, aj)|)oiiited under the ordinance of 
1786, and thoAC who were such by being Governors of the Tco i itories, 
and the agents for Indian affairs, authorized by treaties, of whom there 
were three : 

An agent to the Clicrokces, east, by treaty of 2(1 October, 1798. 

Creeks, do do do do 

Chcrokces, west, do 8th July, 1817. 

The first subagency named in terms was established by the act of 
25th May, 1824. 

In the trading house cstabl'shment the officers (in 1818) w«'ro, a super¬ 
intendent of Indian trade, and agents and assistant agents of Indian trad¬ 
ing houses, sometimes (as in the act of 16U» Ajnil, 1818) called factors 
and sub-factors. 

In the mean time an extensive eslablislsmont had grown np under Exe¬ 
cutive patronage. '1 he appropriation for Indian ex|)endifurcs was general; 
and under it the whole subject of the organization of tlic Indian Depart¬ 
ment passed on in silence, and almost in secrecy, until 1818. At this time 
there were in fact fificcn agencies and ten subagencies. (D ) 

The appointment of ail officers, by Ibe constitution, whs vested in the Pre¬ 
sident ami Senate; and it st'ems to liave been the .sole object of tlie act of 
the l6th April, 1818, to bring back tlie apjiointment to tlie appropriate 
authority. It enacts “ lliat tlie supei intemlent of Indian tiade, tlie agents 
and a.ssistant agents of Indian trading houses, and tlie several agents of 
Indian affairs, sliall be nominated by tiie President of tlie United States, 
and appointed by and witli (lie advice and consent of tlie Senate,” and 
“ that from and after the eighteenth instant, no person shall act in eitlier of 
the cliaracters aforesaid, who shall not have been thus frst nominated and 
appointed.** This act did not establish agencies. It did not create tlie 
office of Indian agent, hut inei ely directed and restricted the inode of ap¬ 
pointment. If it could be considered as creating (he office, the power 
was unlimited, and would authorize the appointing any number of agents; 
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and as the appropriations were then made, their salaries w^ould be subject 
to the sole pov\er of the Kxecutive. Tliis act, how ever, may be consideretl 
as contempjiraiieous w ith the act of 20th Api il. 1818, fixing the compensa¬ 
tion of tlie then filtecn agents, and as referriiig to those particular agencies. 

These acts \y*re passed with rcn'.rence to the existing state of things, 
without intjuii ing whether these agencies had been previously established 
by law. The committee consider this as indirect, and, therefore, vicious 
legislation. A recognition of the exercise of power without right is usual* 
ly followed by the claim of the right; and such seems to have been thecon- 
sefjuence in this instance. Indian agencies have been created by the power 
of appointment; and so long has this power been exercised, that for years 
no examination has been made respecting its legality. 

If, however, these acts, and the long usage of the Executive, should be 
considered as then establishing the agencies named in the second act, they, 
by consequence, establish the princii»le that a legislative act, fixing th© 
salaries, was necessary to establish all sub.scquent agencies. 

The term subagent, as desci iptive of an ollicer of the Government, is, 
for the first time, to be found in the act of the 20th April, 1818, where, tO' 
each, is aliow-ed a salary ot five hundred dollars. In the act of the I6th 
Ai)ril no provision is made for their appointment; and, of course, it would 
be where tlic constitution placed it, unless the appointments are authorized 
by the act of 1802. 

Since 1822, when the trading house system was abolished, the appro- 
priatitjrus for the payments of the agents and subagents have been in the 
general form “ for pay of tlie several Indian agents as allowed by law 
*• for pay of the subagents as allowed by law'.” The appropriation bills, 
like tlie bills of tlie IGtIi and 20tli of April, 1818, take it for granted that 
agencies have been established by law, but do not establish them. 

Tlic rcpoit of the Secretary of War (Document No. 60) will show the 
agencies and subagencies now existing, and the sources of authority claim¬ 
ed to justify tlic a[)pointments. It also exhibits the entire organization of 
the Indian Department. 

Tliat report does not refer to the acts of 1818, as creating agencies, but 
as directing the manner of appointments, and fixing the salaries of the 
particular agents named. It refers to the act of 1802 as the general au¬ 
thority, and to particular acts and treaties for special cases. 

Of the eighteen Indian agents now' in office, nine are referred to the 
act of 1802. To these siiould be added the Ciiickasaw agent, (the act of 
1793 being identical w ith that of 1802,) and the Cherokee agent west, (the 
treaty of July 8, 1817, referred to, autlmrizing only a commission to take 
the census,) making eleven assumed to be authorized by the act of 1802. 

For five of these agents tlie committee have not been able to discover 
that salaries have been authorized by any law', viz. 


Of the agent to the Caddoes, (salary paid,) ... gl,20O 
Choctaws, west, do. ... 1,500 

Creeks, west, do. . - - 1,500 

Kansas, do. - - - 1,000 

Sacs and Foxes, do. ... 1,200 


Of the twenty-seven subagents, tw'enty-one are i*eferre(I to the act of 
1802, and the residue to special acts and treaties. 

Tlie committee submit these views to the judgment of the House. They 
caiinut, however, forbear expressing an opinion that it is time that, on 
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subject of 80 much importance, the legislation of Congress should be 
reel; and that the creation of offices, and the fixing their salaries, should 
not be left to Executive discretion or to legislative implication. 

It is ju'oposed to continue the offices of superintendents, agents, and 
subagents of Indian affairs, but with a modification and extension of their 
powers, deemed necessary to secure a more perfect official responsibility, 
and to afford adequate jirotection to the Indians. 

The tribes are placed at too great a distance from the Government to 
enable them to make their complaints against the arbitrary acts of our 
agents heard ; and it is believed they have had much cause of complaints 
Hitherto they have suffered in silence. The agents, being subject to no irn- 
mediate control, have acted under scarcely any other responsibility than 
that of accountability for moneys received. Although much is expected 
from the personal character of the agents, yet it is not deemed safe to de¬ 
pend entirely upon it. Tlic superintendents ifre, therefore, authorized to 
exercise a general supervision and control over the official conduct of the 
agents and subagents, and to suspend them from office for malconduct, 
reporting tlieir reasons therefor to the President. 

The duties of agents and subagents will be of the same ciiaracter, but 
of different extent; each is to he assigned to a distinct district, and will act 
independent of the other. The term subagent is retained merely for 
convenience, to designate a class of agents whose appointments and salaries 
are different from those of the agents. 

It is proposed to abolish the sujierintendencics of Florida and Arkansas, 
and to transfer that of Michigan to the Governor of Huron, when that Ter^ 
ritory shall be established. A superintendency forMie Western Indians is 
continued, and for the present at St. Louis. 

The. bill establishes certain specified agencies, provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of the agents, and fixes their salaries. A part of tiiese agents arc to 
be discontinued at specified periods; and others, when either not necessary, 
©r when their duties can be performed by subagents, at llic pleasure of tli« 
Executive. All agencies other tliau tiio.se prcjvided for are abolished, and 
none can in future be established vuthout the sanction of Congres.s. 

It is believed to be time that the conduct of all the agents and subagents 
should again be brought in review before the appointing ])ow’er. It is pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that the term of office of the present incumbents shall 
expire on the 4lh of March next, and that in future the agents shall be ap¬ 
pointed for four years. 

Tlie appointment of subagents, as well as the establishment of sub¬ 
agencies, is referred to the Executive. In tlie present unsettled state of 
our relations witlj many of the Western tribes, it would be ditiicult now 
to limit tlieir number. Hereafter, when those relations become more fixed 
and cei'tain, it may be the sidiject of further legislation. 

It is proposed to i-aise tlie salaries <»f the subagents from five hundred to 
aeven hundred and fifty dollar.s. Their duties are to be of the same cha¬ 
racter as tho.se of agents; their responsibility is increased ; tliey are re¬ 
quired to give bonds; they are not to be apjiointed within the limits of an 
agency; and in all cases where the duties to be performed are only tem¬ 
porary, the President may direct tho.se duties to be jierformcd by a desig¬ 
nated officer, without any additional compensation oilier than his travel¬ 
ling expenses. For some of the present agencies, (other than those 
pru[)ose.d to be discontinued,) a subagency may hereafter be substituted. 
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Tins branch of the department being now to be thus reorganized, it is 
deemed necessary for the public service that the salaries of the subagents 
should be raised. 

It is proposed to reduce the number and the salaries of interpreters, and 
to proviile tliat no person shall receive the salary of more than one office in 
the Indian Department at the same time; and that no person shall receive 
a salary when ab.seiT from his duty. In relation to interpreters, it is sup¬ 
posed lliat tliere are many more, who are now competent to the duty, than 
formerly ; and that there will be no difficulty, as the services arc occasional 
only, in procuring them at the salary proposed. 

The power given to the President to ajipoint military officers to perform 
the duties of agents w ill, it is hoped, enable the Government to lessen the 
number of agents and subagents, and to dispense with the agents of sub¬ 
sistence, and disbursing agents and their assistants, other than military 
officers. 

The subject of contingencies has not escaped the attention of the com¬ 
mittee. There is no portion of the public exiienditnrcs so much out of 
sight and out of mind. With a view to lessen this branch of expenditure, 
the bill provides that the salaries of tlie officers and persons employed, 
shall be in full of all allowances, except the contingent expenses of offices, 
and travelling expenses when on extra duty ; and that an account of thcEO 
contingencies shall annually be laid before Congress. The tables (E, 

G) w ill enable the House to compare the present expenditures witli those 
that will occur under the bill proposed, in respect to superintendents, 
agents, subagents, and interpreters, and of other expenditures in the depart¬ 
ment. 

On an inspection of the tables, it will appear that the salaries of some of 
the existing agents are lessened, while others are increased. It will be 
found difficult to scale salaries to tlic exact amount of duty required ; and 
the more so, when the amount of those duties, from tlicir very nature, can¬ 
not be precisely ascertained. The President is authorized to require any 
duty, in relation to the Indian Department, to be performed by tlie agent, 
and thus to dispense with special agents. Ii is believed tliat the sum al¬ 
lowed is sufficient in all case.s ; and that in some of tlie agencies where a 
less salary was allowed, the agency may be changed to a subagency. 

In the course of their investigations, the committee have become satis¬ 
fied tliat much injustice has been done to the Indians in the payment of 
their annuities. The payments are required, by the terms of the ti-eaties, 
to be paid to the tribe as a jHjIitical body capable of acting as a nation ; 
and it would seem, as a necessary consequence, that the payments should 
be made to the constituted authorities of tise tribe. If those authorities 
distribute the annuities thus jiaid with a partial hand, they alone are re- 
sjxmsihle. If injustice shall be done, we are not the instruments; we 
Iw-ve discharged our obligation. With wliat propriety can our Govern¬ 
ment undertake to apportion the annuities among the individuals of the 
tribes ? And in what manner can it be done, willi safety or convenience ? 
If distributed to heads of families in proportion to the mnnber of each fami¬ 
ly, it would require an annual enumeration, or a register of tlie changes. 
If jiaid to the individual.s at their residencies, it would be troublesome and 
expensive; if the individuals were required to travel to the agency, to 
receive the pittance of their share, to many it would not be worth going for. 
What security can be given against the frauds of the agents ? What vouchers 
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shall he produce to account for the payments 1 The payment to the chiefs 
is a mode simple and certain, and the only mode that will j eruler the an- 
nnities beneficial to the tribe, by enabling it to apjily them to the expenses 
of their Government, to the purpose of education, or to some ob ject of gene¬ 
ral concern. When distrihnlecl to indiviilu-.iis, tlie amount is too small to 
be relied on as a support, yet sufficiently large to induce llicm to forego 
the labor necessary to procure tlieir supplies. And it is found that those 
are the most industrious and thrifty who have no such aid. 

Individual payments were introduced probably with a view to induce 
emigration, by paying those w!to choose to emigrate their supposed share 
of the annuity. Whatever may have been the jiolicy whicli gave rise to it, 
neither policy nor justice requires its continuance. 

With a view to prevent frauiis of another kind, in reference principally 
to the payment of goo is, the Pi csident is authorized to appoint an officer 
of rank to superintend the payment of annuities. This, and the provision 
relating to the purchase of gooils for the Indians, will place sufficient 
guards to prevent fraudulent payments. 

The committee have reason to believe abuses have existed in relation to 
the supply of goods for presents at the making of treaties, or to fulfil trea¬ 
ty stipulations. Those for presents arc at the loss of the Goverument. 
Those under treaty stipulations are at the loss <»f the Indians, 'rii - goods 
for presents have been usually furnished by the Indian traders, and at an 
advance of from 60 to 100 per cent. I’his the Government has been 
obliged to submit to, or the trader will make use of his inllnence to prevent 
a treaty. Should this in future he atteinjited, the Government will now 
liave a sufficient remedy by revoking the license. 'I’he goods furnished 
under t''catics have been cliai-ged at (what lias been rc|)rc,s(‘nto(i as a mode¬ 
rate rate) an advance of 50 per cent., and at that rate delivered to the In¬ 
dians. It is now provided tliat the goods in both cases are to be jnnebas- 
ed by an age.nt of the Government; and where liicrc is time (as in case of 
goods purchased under treaties) they arc to bo purchased on proposals 
based on previous notice. 

II. To regulate traile and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to 
preserve peace on the frontier. 

Tliis act is intended to apply to the whole Indian country, as defined in 
the first section. On tlie west side of the Misvissippi its limits can only 
be changed by a legislative act; on the east side of that river it will con¬ 
tinue t<i embrace only those sections of country not wiliiin any State to 
which the Indian title shall not he extinguished. Tiie efiVet of the extin¬ 
guishment of the Indian title to any portion of it, will be flic exclusion of 
such portion from the Indian country. The limits of the Indian country 
will thus be rendered at all times obvious and certain. By the intercourse 
act of 1802, the boundary of the Indian country was a line of metes and 
bounds, variable from time to time by treaties. And, from the multipli¬ 
city of those treaties, it is now somewhat difficult to asceidaiii what, at any 
given period, was the boundary or extent of the Indian country. 

The constitutional power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes,’* 
and “ to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory of 
tlie United States,” has been executed, until within a few' years, under a 
policy almost entirely political, and somewhat partial. The influeureover 
the Indians acquired by foreign nations, through their rommerchvi inter¬ 
course, could only be met and countervailed by the same means. The time 
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Ivas been when conciliation was sought; but the time is now passed when 
the feat* of Indian hostility should be a leading feature of our Indian iiiter- 
c«>ursc. Our relation to tljcin is now H>at of the strong to tlie weak, and 
demands at our hands a more liberal policy, as well directed to promote 
their welfare as our political ititerests. 

Other nations Vave excluded foreigners from trade and intercourse with 
the Indians within their territories. We have adopted the same policy 
as the only one safe for us, or beneficial to the Indians. Tlie provision 
is tliercforc continued, that no foreigner shall enter the Indian country 
witliout a passport. But it is not dremed necessary that all the restric¬ 
tions of the former laws as to onr own citizens should be retained. Of 
them, as mere travellers in or through the Indian country, we ought not 
to have the same, or even any jealousy. And Sf» frequent and necessary 
arc the occasions of our citizens to pass into the Indian country, that of 
them no passports will be required for such objects. Such has been the 
inconvenience of obtaining passports, that, for years, tlie provision in the 
act of 1802, requiring them, has been a dead letter. If, however, our citi¬ 
zens desii-e to trade or to reside in the Indian country for any purpose what¬ 
ever, a license for that particular purpose is required. 

The Indian trade, as heretofore, w ill continue to he carried on by licensed 
traders. The Indians do not meetihe traders on equal terms, and no jlonbt 
have much reason to complain of fraud and imposition. Some further pro¬ 
vision seems necessary for theii’ protection. Heretofore, it has been con¬ 
sidered that every person (whatever might be his character) was entitled 
to a license oji ofTcring his bond. It has been tlie source of junch com¬ 
plaint with the Indians. Power is now given to refuse licenses to persons 
of had character, and for a more general reas<)n, “ that it \v»)iild be impro¬ 
per to permit such persons to j eside in the Indian country and to revoke 
licenses for tiie same reasons. The committee are aware that this is grant¬ 
ing an extensive power to the agents, and which may be liable to abuse; 
yet, W'hcn it is recollected that the distance tVom the Gfoverntnent at which 
the traders reside, w ill prevent a pi evious consultation with the head of tiio 
department ; tliat w hat is neccssai'y to he done should be done promptly ; that 
the agents act under an official responsibility ; that they are required to as¬ 
sign the reasons of their conduct to the War Department; that an a])peal is 
given to the party injured ; and that the dismissal of the agent would he the 
consequence of a wanton act of injustice, the riglits of the traders will ho 
found as well secured as is compatible with the security of the Indians. 

The report of the commissioners, appended to this report, contains a de¬ 
tailed statement of the exorbitant prices demanded by the Indian traders. 
As a remedy in part, they recommend, first, a substitution of goods for 
money in the jiayment of annuiMes. I'his suggestion has been adopted so 
far as to authorize it to be done by the consent of the tribe. In addition 
to the direct benefit, it will fnrnisli them with something like a standard of 
the value of goods, and enable them to deal on more equal terms with the 
Indian traders. The second suggestion is, that Government should in 
6ome way provide goods at costs and charges beyond their annuities, or 
tliat private assucialions should do it under the direction of tlie department. 
The latter may at all times have been done, umler the licensed trade. But 
it is believed that no association would, as a cliarity, cuter into a trade of 
thi* character. The projxisition to return in any form to the trading bouse 
«stahiisiiinent, is not favorably entertained by the committee. 
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As has been already repiarked, the policy which induced the establish¬ 
ment of the trading house system no longer exists. A brief review of ita 
history and results, it is tliouglit, will satisfy the House of its impolicy and 
inetlicienry in every point of view. 

It commenced in 1776 ; we had then no Indian trade. To conciliate the 
Indians, the Government ordered ;e40,000 worth of goods to be purchased, 
to be sold to licensed tradei-s, who were “to dispose of them at suchstateil 
reasonable prices as should be fixed arid ascertained by the commissioners 
and who ‘‘should allow’ to Indians a reasonable price for their skin.s and 
furs, and take no unjust advantage of their distress and intemperance;” 
and this formed a part of the condition of their bonds. However well in- 
temleil, it would seem very dillicult to enforce such provisions. Without 
any agents to overlook the traders, tliey of course would be the solo wit¬ 
nesses (tf their own dealings ; and even though tliey should have conformed 
themselves to the reiisonable prices limited, yet they would be the sole 
judges of the reasonableness of the prices allowed for what they receive in 
^ payment. 

In the treaties with tfie Delaw’are tribe of 17th Sept. 1778, it is stipu¬ 
lated that tlie Delaw’arc nation should be supplied with goods IVom time to 
time, “as far as the United States may have it in their piiwer, by a well 
regulated trade, under the c<mduct of an intelligent agent, with an ade¬ 
quate salary, one more influenced by t!»c love of liis country, and a constant 
atti^ntion to the duties of his de])artn!ent, by jiromoting tlje common inte¬ 
rest, than the sinister purpo-sc of binding all the duties of hi^ olKce to his 
own interest.” 

In 1795, S50,000 w-as appropriated “for the pnrcha.se of goods for su(>- 
plying the Indians “ the sale of such goods to be made under the direc¬ 
tion of the Pj’csident of Ibe United States.” 

In 1796, the ti'ading house system was established, w’hich W'as continued 
until 1822. Under this system the Government furnislied the capital and 
managed the trade entirely on its own account, “according to stich rules 
and orders as the President shouM prescribe.” The trading houses and 
tlie agents were establishc<l by the Presiuctit. The agents were required 
to transmit their accounts to the I'reasury semi-annually. 

An annual approjunation of eight thousand dollars was at first made, for 
the purpose of paying the agents and clerks, and the sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dullars w as granted a.s the capital to be employed in (he 
Indian tirade, which by subsetjuent acts was increa.sed. During llic twen¬ 
ty-six years that this system was continued, the Governnient paid for the 
salaries of the agcjtts from 1796 to 1810, inclusive, estimated at §208,220 
From 1811 to 1822, inclusive, (M) . - - 204,989 

413,209 

For capital stock, (N) - - • §290,000 00 

Deducting receipts and debts uncollected, - 167,853 76 


Loss on capital stock, at least, - - - - 122J4f 

Showing a total loss of - - - - - S535.356 


During this period, Indian traders continued to be licensed, and supplied 
a large share of the Indian trade. Tlie number of Government trading 
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houses in 1822 was only nine, wiiile the number of the licensed traders was 
one hundred and twenty-six. The expense of the system alone would be a 
safficicnt objection to its re establishment. If the expense of its agencies 
were to be charged in the price of the goods, it would afford no relief to 
the Indians. 

The reasonableness of prices must be left to depend on the competition 
of trade, atid the character of the Indian traders. The provisions in re¬ 
lation to the latter have been already stated. It is believed that it would 
be neither safe nor practicable to authorize agents to fix a tariff of prices 
in the various stations of trade ; such a regulation could be but partially 
executed. The general power to revoke licenses for fraudulent practices 
is deemed more efficient. 

To prevent the introduction and manufacture of ardent spirits, authority 
is given for the destruction of the article where found, and of distilleries 
erected in the Indian country, by whomsoever erected or continued, to be 
enforced in every portion of the Indian country. 

In relation to Indian depredations, an express provision carries into 
effect what is believed to be the true construction of the I4th section of 
the act of 1802, guarantying to the party injured an indemnity, whether 
annuities are payable or not. A proviso is added for the protection of the 
Treasury, that the claim shall be presented within three years ; and to fa¬ 
cilitate taking the proofs, the agents &c. are authorized to administer oaths 
to witnesses. 

Complaints have been made by Indians that they arc not admitted to 
testify as witnesses ; and it is understood that they arc in some of the 
States excluded by law\ Those laws, however, do not bind the courts or 
tribunals of the United States. The committee have made no provision 
on the subject, believing that none is necessary : that the rules of law are 
sufficient, if properly applied, to remove every ground of complaint. 

In consequence of the change in our Indian relations, the laws relating 
to crimes committed in the Indian country, and to the tribunals before 
whom offenders are to be tried, t'crpiiro revision. By the act of 3d March 
1817, the criminal laws of the United States were extended to all persons 
in the Indian country, without exception, and by that act, as well as that 
of 30th March, 1802, they might be tried wherever apprehended. It will 
be seen that w e cannot, consistently w ith the provisions of some our treaties 
and of the territoidal act, extend t>ur criminal laws to offences committed 
by or against Indians, of which the tribes have exclusive jurisdiction; 
and it is rather of courtesy tijan of right that we undertake to punish 
crimes committed In that territory by and against our own citizens. And 
this provision is retained principally on the ground that it may be unsafe 
to trust to hndian law^ in the early stages of their Govcrnmcrit. It is not 
perceived that we can with any justice or propriety extend our laws to of¬ 
fences committed by Indians against Indians, at any place within their 
own limits. 

Some doubts have been suggested as to the constitutionality of so mucli 
©f these acts as provides for the trial of offenders wherever apprehended: 
without expressing any ojnnion on that subject, it is thought that j)rovisions 
more convenient to all parties, and at the same time free from all con.sti- 
tutional doubts, might be adopted. And for tins end it Is propo.sed, for 
the sole purpose of executing this act, to annex the Indian country to the 
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judicial districts of the adjoining Territories and States* Tliis is done 
prinripany with a view to oflTence.s that are to be jirosecuted by indictment. 
In all cases of offences, when the punishment, by tonner laws, was fine or 
imprisonment, the imprisonment is now omitted, leaving the penalty to be 
recovered in an action of debt, pro.secuted in any district where the offen¬ 
der may be found. 

To facilitate the negotiations of treaties, it is deemed absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the commissioners should Imve power to control or remove all 
white f)erson3 who may attempt to prevent or impede the negotiations, 
and that they should have, if necessary, t!»e aid of a military force. 

111 . To provide f(»r the cstablislnnent of the Western Territory, and 
for the security and protection of the emigrant and other iHidian tribes 
therein. 

Whatever difference of opinion may lieretofore have existed, the policy 
of the Government, in regard to the future condition of these tribes of In¬ 
dians, may now he regarded as defuiitively settled. To induce them to 
remove west of the Mississippi, to a territory set apart and dedicated to 
their use and Government forever; to secure to them there a final home; to 
elevate their intellectual, moral, and civil condition, and to fit them for the 
enjoyment of the ble.ssings of a free Government, is that policy. Anti a 
further hoj>e is now' encouraged, that whenever their advance in civiliza¬ 
tion should w'arrant the cneasure, and they desire it, that they may be admit¬ 
ted as a State to become a member of the Union. 

To cairy that policy into effect is the object of this bill. 

'--'I’he committee will now refer to the acts of the Government by which 
that policy w as established, and the faith of the nation pledged to carry it 
Into execution. 

The project for removing the Eastern Indians west of the Missi.ssippr, 
may be referred fin* its origin to a proposition of a jtart of the Cherokee 
tribe in 1808, “ to remove across the Mississippi river on some vacant 
land.s of the United States,” and there to continue the hunter life,** in 
consequence of which, in 1817, they exchanged their lands east for lands 
W'est of that river. 

Tlie Choctaw treat}* of 1820, made «to promote the civilization of llie 
east Choctaw Indians by the cstablishmetTt of schools among them, and to 
perpetuate them as a nation, by exchanging fora small part of their land 
a countr y bcyoml the Misslssijipi river, "where all who live by hunting, and 
•will not work, may be collected together,** gr ants them a ti*act of land wc.st 
of the river foe that purpose. Mcither of these ces-sions looked to the ci¬ 
vilization of tire Indians west of the Mississippi; and it is worthy of re¬ 
mark, ihat this emigration, for the purpose of continuing thelife, 
Iras, conti'ary to all thouglrt or expectation, laid the fnund.itinn for Indian 
civilization; those who were thus sent off, having far outstripped those 
they loft behind in the arts of civilization and in the comforts of life. 

In 1825 the plan for the removal and civilization of the Indian tribes 
was officially pressed on the attention of Congress by the Peesidoni’s 
(Mr. Monroe’s) message, and the report «)f the Secretary of War (Mr. 
Calhoun) of that year. The plan then proposed was “ to acqrrire a suffi¬ 
cient tract of country west of the State of Missouri and Territory of Ar¬ 
kansas, in (M'dei- to establi.'^h jx'rmanent settlements in that quarter of the 
tribes whiclr were proposed to be removed. give them “ iho strong¬ 
est and must solemn assurances that the country given them should be 
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tliiMPs as a permanent home for themselves and their posterity, withont 
being disturbed by the encroachments of our citizens.’* <* To add to such 
assurances a systein, by which the Government, without desfisiying their 
independence, would gradually unite the several tribes under a simple but 
enlightened system of Governmetjt ami law's.” 

Jn 18i26, tlie Committee <»n Indian Affairs reported a bill (S,) in accord¬ 
ance w itli the views of the Secretary of War, (Mr. Barbour.) This bill 
proposed to establish a territorial Gox ernment, under the jurisdiction ami 
laws of tlie United States; not an Imiian Govej'mnent. 

This bill, liowever, was not acted oji by the House, nor was there any 
art imlicaling the form of the Government to be established, or the natui'e 
of the obligations that should be assumed by the United States until 1828. 

Ihe treaty with the Clierokces of the 6th.of May, 1828, is the first act 
that.restricted the power of the Goveroment, and imposed on it the obliga¬ 
tions on w hich our present policy has grown np. The preamble recites, 
whereas, it being the anxious desire of the Government of the United 
Slates to secure to the Cherokee nation of Indians, as W'ell those now 
living In the Territory of Arkansas, as those of their friends and brothers 
who may reside in States east of the Mississippi, and who may w ish to 
j(»in their brotliers in the West, ^permanent home, and which shall, under 
the most solemn guaranty of the United States, be and remain theirs for¬ 
ever—a home that shall never in all future time he embarrassed by having 
around it the lines, or placed over it the Jurisdiction of a Territory or 
State, nor be pressed u|K>n by the extension in any way of any of the 
limits of our existing territory.” 

By the 2d article, *• the United States agree to possess the Chero- 
kees, and to guaranty ii to them foi ever,” (7,000.000 of acres, Inmnded, &r.) 
and, “in addition to the 7.000.000 of acres thus granted, the United States 
further guaranty to the Cherokee nation a perpetual outlet to the West, 
ami a freeaml unmolested use of all the country lying w'est of the western 
boundary of the ajiove described limits, and as far west as the sovereignty 
of the United Stales and their right of .soil extend.” By the 6th article, 
“ it is moreover agreed by the United Stares, whenever the Cherokees 
may ilesireit, to give them a set of |)lain laws, suited to their comlition.”^ 
i’he Bresideiit (Jackson) in his message to Congress of the 8(h of De¬ 
cember, 1829, afier recommending the removal of the Indians, proceeds to 
say, “as a means of effecting this end, I suggest for your consideration 
the propriety of setting apart an ample district west of the Mississippi, 
and without the limits of any State or 'IVrritory now formed, to be gua¬ 
rantied to the Indian tribes as long as they .shall occupy it; each tribe 
having a distinct control over the portion designed for its use. There 
they may be secured in Governments of their own choice, subject to no 
other control from the United States than such as may he necessary to pre¬ 
serve peace on the frontier, and between the several tribes. There the 
benevolent may endeavor to teach them the arts of civilization, and by 
promoting union and harmony among them, to raise up an interesting com- 
motiwealth, destined to perpetuate the race, and to attest the humanity am] 
justice of this Govcriimenf.” 

In p'trsuance of this ivcoinineridation, the act of the 30th May, 1830, 
to provi(|(‘ “ Cor an exchange of lands with the Indians residing in any of 
theStates or T«-rritories.” and “ for their removal west of the .Mississippi.” 
enacts “ thai, in the making of any such exchange or exchanges, ii shall 
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and may be lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or nation 
with whicli the exchange is made, that the Utiited States will forever se¬ 
cure and guaranty to tijem, tljeir heirs or successors, tiie countiy so ex¬ 
changed with them, and, if they prefer it, that the United States will cause 
a patent or grant to bo made at>d executed to them for the same : I'rovidcdy 
always^ That such lands shall revert to the United States if the Indians 
become extinct, or abandon the same.” “ That it shall and may be lavkful 
for the President to cause such tribe or nation to be protected at their new 
residence against all interruption and disturbance from any other tribe or 
nation of Indians, or from any other person or persons wlmtcvei'.” “ And 
that it shall and may be lawful for the President to have the same super¬ 
intendence and care over any tfihe or nation in the country to wlrich tlrey 
may remove, as contemplated by this act, thal he is now author ized to have 
over them at their present jrlaces of residence : Provided, That nothing^ 
in this act slrall be construed as authorizing or directiirg the violaticm of 
any existing treaty between the United States and any of the Indian 
tribes.” 

Since this act several treaties have been concluded with emigrating 
tr ibes. The committee will only notice two of them in j-eference to our 
existing relations. 

By the Choctaw treaty of 27th September, 1830. it is stipulated that 
<‘the United States, under a grant specially to be made by the President 
of tire United States, shall cause to be conveyed to the Choctaw nation a 
ti*act of country west of the Mississippi river, in fee simple, to them and 
fheir descciularrts, to enure to them while they shall exist as a nation, and live 
on it, beginning,” &.c. “That the Government and people of the United 
States ar e hereby obliged to secure to said Chocta\v nation of red people 
the jurisdiction and Government of all the persons and property that may 
be within their limits w'est, so that no Territory or State shall ever have a 
right to pass laws for the government of the Choctaw nation of red peo¬ 
ple, and tlieir descendants, and that no part of the land granted them 
shall ever be embraced in any Territory or State ; but‘the United States 
shall forever secure said Choctaw nation from and against all laws except 
such as from time to time may be enacted in their own national councils, 
not inconsistent with the constitution, treaties, and Jaws of the United 
States : and except such as may, and which have been cr)acted by Con¬ 
gress to the extent that Congress under theconstiti'jtion is required to exer¬ 
cise a legislation over Indian affairs.” But the Choctaws “ express a wish 
that Congress may grant to the Choctaws the right of punishing, by their 
own laws, any white man who shall come into their nation, and infringe 
any of their national regulations.” And “ the United Stales are obliged 
to protect the Choctaws from domestic strife and foreign enemies, on the 
same principles that the citizens of the United States are protected,” &c. 

By the Creek treaty of the 24th March, 1832, it is’stipulated that “the 
Creek country west of the Mississippi shall be solemnly guarantied to 
the Creek Indians, nor shall any State or Territory ever have a right to 
pass laws for the government of such Indians, but they shall be allowed 
to govern themselves, so far as may be compatible, witli the general juris¬ 
diction which Congress may think proper to exercise over them. And 
the United States will also defend them from all unjust hostilities of other 
Indians, aiul will also, as soon as the houndai ies of the Creek country 
wesst of the Mississippi are ascertained, cause a patent or grant to ho 
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executed to the Ci*eck tribe agreeably to the third section of the act of 
Congress of May 2, 18S0.’' 

From these acts and treaties result the rights, the duties, and the powers 
of the parties. The rights of the Indians are, to be secured in the pos¬ 
session of their lands, and in the exercise of self-government. The obli¬ 
gations of the United States are correlative, to secure them in the title and 
])ossession of their lands, in the exercise of self-government, and to de¬ 
fend them from domestic strife and foreign enemies: and powers adequate 
to the fulfilment of those obligations are necessarily reserved. And fur¬ 
ther, by those treaties Congress expressly reserves the power (and 
which they could not surrender) to legislate over the Indian country, 
so far as the constitution requires them to do, viz. for the regulation of 
commerce with the Indian tribes. Under this power tiie laws on that 
subject ar© extended over the Western Territory. Under the power to 
dispose of the territory of the United States, these grants have been made, 
and the Western Territory is now to be dedicated to the use of the Indians, 
and right of self-government secured to the tribes. 

It is taken for granted that all the tribes that shall inhabit the Western 
Territory will be eventually placed on an equality, in respect to their civil 
and political rights. 

To secure to them the full enjoyment of these rights, is now the duty of 
this Government. On the part of the United States, their obligations are 
microus and expensive; and they can have no interest or object in continu¬ 
ing to exercise any power whatever in the Western Territory when it 
shall be rendered unnecessary. And they look forward with solicitude 
to the time when the Indians, by their numbers, their wealth, and intelli¬ 
gence, shall no longer need the protection of this Government. 

The committee will now present to the House some brief remarks ©n 
the details of the bill; not so'much with a view to enlighten the judgment 
of the House, as to prevent their being misunderstood by those for whose 
benefit they arc intended. 

The Western Territory will be hounded on the east by Arkansas and 
Missouri, on the north by the La Platte, and west and south by the Mexi¬ 
can possessions ; to the whole of it the original Indian title has been ex¬ 
tinguished ; and the tribes now within it derive their title from the United 
States. It is believed to be more than sufficient for them, and for those 
who have agreed to emigrate to it. It contains an area of 132,295,680 
acres, of which only 61,830,000 acres have been assigned to the occupant 
tribes, (R.) The soil and climate are all that can be desired, to rew ard 
industry, and to prolong life. 

A number of tribes north of the La Platte have expressed a desire to 
become members of the Indian confederacy, (appendix to T.) The com¬ 
mittee, however, are of ©pinion that the territory is, at jiresent, sufficiently 
large, and that its future extension, or the formation of another territory- 
north of tlie La Platte, should be left to future legislation. 

The lands between the west line of the State of Missouri and the Mis¬ 
souri are not included within the Western Territory. It will be obvious, 
from an inspection of the map (U,) that an outlet through those lands 
will be necessary to the people of Missouri; and that their convenience 
will require an extension of their western boundary to that river. 

This territory is to be dedicated to the use of the Indian tribes forever, 
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bj a guarantj the most sacred known among civilized communities —the 
jaitn of the nation. The committee are aware that this guaranty the faith 
oj the nation has not been illustrated by the history of the past, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Indian tribes. They are not surprised that they 
^ould now ask, what new security can you give us to the lands in the 
west, that you did not, in times past, give us to our lands in the East V* 
t guaranties which we have not 

lulhlled, pledges which .we have not redeemed ; not because we desired 
not to tulfil them, but because it w^as believed by the Government that we 
had no right, originally, to give them, and therefore had no power to 
redeem them. Tlie Indians, however, will do us the justice to say that we 
never held ourselves absolved from the obligations of indemnifying them^ 
and of acknowledging that these very cessions of lands at the West are a 
portion of the indemnity. Our inability to perform our treaty guaranties 
arose from the conflicts between the rights of the States and of the United 
States. Nor is it surprising that questions, arising out of such a conflict, 
which have bewildered wiser heads, should not be readily comprehended 
or appreciated by the unlettered Indians. 

The case is now free from all the embarrassments of conflicting rights. 
The guaranty now stands as an obligation which the Government will at 
all luture time have power to perforin ; we can look around it, there is no 
doubt, no obscurity about it; even to the Indian eye it is as clear and well 
defined as the edgeof the circle of the sun. The United States extinguish- 
cd the Indian title to the Western Territory ; that territory then became 
their absolute property. By the constitution. Congress has an unqualified 
power to dispose of the territory belonging to the United States ; and now 
Congress proposes, by charters, to grant and apportion this territory among 
the Indian tribes. Ihe United States and the Indian tribes arc the sole 
parties. 

The right of self-government is secured to each tribe, with Jurisdictiom 
over all persons and property within its limits, subject to certain excep¬ 
tions, founded on principles somewhat analogous to the international laws 
among civilized nations. 

Oflicors, and persons in the service of the United States, and persons re¬ 
quired to reside in the Indian country by treaty stipulations, must neces¬ 
sarily be placed under the protection, and subject to the laws of the United 
States. To persons merely travelling in the Indian country the same pro- 
tection is extended. The want of fixed laws, of competent tribunals 
of justice, which must for some time continue in the Indian country, abso^ 
Jutely requires for the peace of both sides that this protection should 
be extended. Some provision, however, seems necessary to prevent the 
violation of the laws of t}^^ tribes^ when such violation would not be an in¬ 
fringement of the laws of the United States. For this purpose power is 
given to the Governor to remove offenders from their limits ; and for offen¬ 
ces against the laws of the United States, to secure and remove them for 
trial. 


As to those persons not required to reside in the Indian country, who 
voluntarily go there to reside, they must he considered as voluntarily sub¬ 
mitting themselves to the laws of the tribes. 

Ihere is one other exception necessary to preserve peace among the 
tribes, and a good understanding with the bordering States. A right is 
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reserved to the Governor to reprieve, and the President to pardon, any 
member of another tribe, or a citizen of the United States, who may by 
the Indian laws be convicted of any capital offence. The danger of leav¬ 
ing the punishment of death to (lie judgment of tribes who are not accus¬ 
tomed to measure degrees of guilt, especially against others than members 
of the tribe, is too obvious to need comment. Tiie Indians must see tlm 
necessity of retaining this restrictive power at the commencement of their 
civil Government. Each tribe will see that it is an important protection 
to its own members. 

The right of self-government in tiv? Indian tribes does not exclude the 
right of the United States to make laws for the regulation of trade with 
the Indian tribes, so far as our citizens are concerned. This right is by 
the constitution of the United States vested in Congress, and cannot be 
surrendered. The general laws of trade and intercourse are inapplicable to 
this territory, unless otherw ise provided. Very few of their provisions 
apply to the Indian people; so fai‘, however, as they do apply to them, or 
to other persons within their limits, each tribe, by adopting tliose laws as 
their own, and establishing competent tribunals, may relieve us from tho 
burden of executing them, and it is hoped this will be* done. 

The relations that shall hereafter subsist between the several tribes, 
are to be established by the tribes themselves united in a confederation. 
The ob ject of this union is to do those things, and those only, w Inch the tribes 
separately are incompetent to do. The regulations of trade and inter¬ 
course among the tribes should be liberal and uniform ; such regulations 
must be made either by the United States, or by the tribes. They w ill be 
more satisfactory if made by them, than if made by us, and it must be our 
desire to do nothing for them which they can do for themselves. 

For the purpose of forming this confederacy, the Governor (so styled, for 
the want of a more appropriate title) is authorized to convene the tribes 
by their chiefs in a general council, for the purpose of defining and limit¬ 
ing the powers of the confederation. But no tribe can be compelled to 
become a member of the confederacy w ithout its assent, formally and ex¬ 
pressly given. Any tribe may authorize its chiefs to assent to it, or they 
may require that the articles shall be submitted to the tribe for its ratifi¬ 
cation. No fixed rule can now be established as to the mode of designat¬ 
ing the delegates, or of apportioning tlicir number in the first organization 
of the council; ultimately it may be by election, and in the ratio of num¬ 
bers as far as practicable. 

The United States being bound to protect the several tribes from domes¬ 
tic strife, each tribe from the aggressio!i of the others, and all from foreign 
force, are directly eoncerned that all the regulations made by the council 
should aid them in the fulfilment of these obligations, at least that they 
should not obstruct or render them more biwdensome. As the power of 
the several tribes is unequal, it will be necessary to protect tlje weak 
against the strong, and the strong against the combinations of the weak. 
And to secure these objects, it will be neressary that tliei-e should be some 
chec k against imj)rovident or improper acts of the general council. No 
better check, for the present, has suggested itself than to allow the Gover¬ 
nor a negative on their acts. As the tribes advance in civilization, it will 
he tlie less necessary, and it is hopexi w ilhiii a few years it may be w ith¬ 
drawn. 

Tliis, and the pardon of offenders in capital cases, arc the only instances 
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in which the politkal power of the United States will interfere with that 
of the tribes, or the confederation. 

The expenses of the members of tlie council while in session, and in re¬ 
turning, will be paid by the United States ; not as a gift or bounty, not 
as conferring the least obligation, but as a partial compensation for their 
doing those things for themselves, wliicii otherwise we would be bound to 
do for them. These expenses may be paid in money or rations, as shall 
hest convenience the members. 

At the commencement of the confederation more direction wdllbe neces¬ 
sary, than alter the Indians shall !• ive been accustomed to regular govern- 
^ment. Many difficulties must be met and overcome, befui’e a union of 
feeling and interest sliall perfect the confederation. 

For the purpose of securing to the Indians the fulfilment of all our obli¬ 
gations, it will be necessary that some agent of the Government (in the 
hill styled Governor) should reside among them, clothed with power suf¬ 
ficient for the object It will be an office of high trust His powers and 
duties arc to counsel and advise with the tribes ; to compose dissensions 
among individuals or tribes; to aid the tribes and the confederation in 
executing their laws ; and to employ the military force, when necessary, 
for their protection. On persons other thatj Indians, he is authorized to 
-enforce the intercourse laws, and to remove every person w ho shall be un- 
tlawfully within the territory. 

In relatitm to persons foreign to the territory, tiie several tribes may, 
finder law's made for that purpose, protect themselves. Hy the intercourse 
act no persons (agents of the Government by necessary implication except- 
-ed) are allowed to reside in the territory without a license, for any purpose 
whatever. But such license w ill not authorize such persons to reside there, 
in violation of a law of the tribe. The Governor, or agent, may remove 
them, or the tribe may punish for a violation of its laws. This principle 
is applicable to Indian trade, as well as to other cases. And it is intended 
under it to enable the tribes to give a preference to their educated people 
in selecting Indian traders. 

The education of the Indians is a subject of deep interest to them and to 
ijs. It is now proposed to allow them some direction in it, with the assent 
of the President, under the superintendence of the Governor, so far as their 
«miuities (K) are concerned ; and that a preference should be given to edu- 
■cated youth, in all tl>e employments of which they are capable, as traders, in¬ 
terpreters, schoolmasters, farmers, mechanics, &c.; and that the course of 
their education should be so directed as to render them capable of those em¬ 
ployments. Why educate the Indians unless their education can be turned 
to &ome practical use ? and why educate tiiem even for a practical use, and 
yet refuse to employ them ? Hitherto the results have been of a doubtful 
cliaracter. The case is not unfrequent that the educated Indian returns 
irora the school, raised above, and unfitted for, the society of his tribe, yet 
mot higlu enough for that of the whites. His tribe furnishes no situation in 
‘Which his education can be useful or profitable. He can turn it to no ac- 
count any where else ; and a life of dissipation is the usual and the fatal 
consctiuence of a life of idleness. Every place of profit, every object of 
emulation, or of ambition, within their nation, should be within their reach. 
This view' indicates that a more varied system of education should be 
adopted ; and may safely he adopted witii the assent of the President, and 
.tinder the joint direction of the Governor and the tribes themselves. A 
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further »nd more irafjortant object of ambition is premised in tliis bill, anti: 
wliich intimately connects itself \^itb this subject. 

The bill proposes to allow to the corjfederation a delegate in Congress, 
with the privileges and emoluments of a territorial delegate ; and a hojte 
is encouraged of their eventual admission as a State into the Union. Their 
admission into the Union must, on both sides, be voluntary ; on our part, 
wo reserve the right to judge of their fitness to be admitted j on theii's, it 
is to request or decline it. 

In view of the relations which this bill will establish, there seems to be, 
not only a propriety, but a necessity of their having a delegate in Con¬ 
gress. The ititercourse laws, which, from time to time, shall be passed, 
and the acts of the executive ofiicers we may place among them, are inti¬ 
mately connected with their prosperity. From a delegate we shall be ablo: 
to learn tl»eir practical effect, and to receive suggestions for tlieir amend¬ 
ment. It may be of still more consequence to them. ''J'hrough their 
delegate we shall hear their complaints. Hitherto our agents have been 
almost irresponsible; not because our laws iiavc not made them responsi¬ 
ble, but because there was no channel through wliicli their acts of injustice 
could reach us. And, on the other hand, the policy and legislation of our 
Government will he faithfully represented to tiiem, ensuring mutual re¬ 
spect and confidence. 

Objections addressed to our prejudices, founded on certain association!?, 
it is hwped, will receive no countenance or support. Those associations do 
not connect themselves with servitude or with disiionor. In peace and in 
war the Indian character has exhibited traits that would do honor to any 
race. At tldis day no one, Nvho has seen their chiefs, can doubt their intel¬ 
ligence and capacity ; and it is believed that public sentiment will sustain 
the concession as an act of justice as well as of sound policy. The right 
to a delegate in Congress is a subject of the deepest solicitude to the In¬ 
dians, and will he received by ti)rm as the strotigest assurance for the 
fulfilment of our guaranties in all future lime. It will probably do more 
to elevate the Indian character, and to establish and consolidate their con¬ 
federacy, thaJi any, or, perhaps, fdl other causes combined. 

The proposition for allowing Indians a delegate is not now for the first 
time brought forward. 

It was first suggested in 1778, and in the first treaty' ever formed byr 
the United States witli any Indiaw tribe. The treaty with the Delawares 
of the 17th September, 1*778, contains the following article: “And it is 
further agreed on, by the contracting parlies, (should it, for the future, be 
found conducive for the interests of both parties,) to invite any other tribes 
who have been friends to the interests of tiic United St.aies, to join the 
present confederation, and to form a State, whereof the Delaware nation 
shall be the head, and have a representative in Congress: Frovidedf 
Nothing contained in this article is to be considered as conclusive until it 
meets with the approbation of Congress.’’ 

In the treaty of Hopewell, of 1785, is the following article : “Artiele 
12 . That the Indians may have full confidence in the justice of the United 
States, respecting their interests, they shall have the right to send a 
deputy of their choice, w henever they think fit, to Congress.” 

In the treaty with the Choctaws, of September, 1830, they reque.sled 
the privilege of having a delegate in the House of Representatives; and 
the treaty states that “ the commissioners do not feel that they can, under 
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a treaty stipulation, accede to the request, but at their desire present it 
in the treaty, that Congress may consider of and decide the application.” 

The proposition is now presented to Congress, with the decided o])inion 
of the committee that it ought to receive a favorable consideration. 

The commissioners, in their report, recommend the reservation of a 
strip of land, five miles wide, on the eastern side of the territory, to remain 
as neutral ground, on which neither party should settle. The committee 
are not satisfied that it would be either practicable or beneficial. On the line 
of Arkansas, the proposed strip must be taken from that Territory, as the 
grants to the Choctaws and Cherokees extend up to the line. On the 
Arkansas side, the land is already in market, and settlements to a considera¬ 
ble extent are already made. Against a part of Missouri the Indian grants, 
to several tribes, extend up to the line, and the land could not be taken 
from Missouri without her consent, which it is believed could not be ob¬ 
tained. The extent of the eastern line (against Arkansas and Missouri) 
is about 350 miles ; and the proposed strip would contain 1,120,000 acres 
of land of the best quality. As neutral ground it would not, probably, be 
respected by either party, but would become the arena for border conflicts. 

The obligations on the part of the United States to maintain peace 
among the tribes, and to defend tl)em against foreign tribes, will require 
for some years a military force in or near the Western Territory. At the 
Southwest are the Cainanches, numbering about 1,000 warriors, but 
every day becoming less formidable. At the West, in the vicinity of the 
Rocky mountains, are the Arepalias, not exceeding 500 warriors, from 
whom but little danger is apprehended. The force tiiat would be necessa¬ 
ry to repel incursions from either of these tribes, would at the same time 
be sufficient to protect the Santa Fe trade. It is supposed that nine-tenths 
of the Indians from whom any thing is to be apprehended, lie north of the 
latitude of Fort Leavenworth. From that fort, as the permanent ren¬ 
dezvous, a military force can be thrown into part of the hostile country, 
or to any point required within the Western Territory, with more facility 
than from any other sitigle point. A small corps of rangers may, for a 
few years, be necessary on the eastern line, between Fort Leavetjworth 
and Fort Smith. It may, also, be necessary to keep a small force at 
Fort Towson, to protect the Choctaws against the Southern Indians. It 
is not supposed that any force will long, if at all, be necessary to preserve 
|>cace among the three (and perhaps four) Southern tribes, the Choctaws, 
Creeks, Cherokees, (and Osages.) And the committee cannot forbear the 
expression of a decided opinion of the impolicy of locating permanent 
military posts in the vicinity of the Indian settlements. It is not, how¬ 
ever, the province or the intention of the committee to prescribe the amount 
or disposition of the military force in relation to this territory. They are 
sensible that belongs to the future legislation of Congress, and to Execu¬ 
tive direction. 

The President is authorized to make the necessary regulations for car¬ 
rying into effect the several acts relating to Indian affairs. In 1829, such 
regulations having reference to the laws then in force, were reported to 
the House by Messrs. Clark and Cass, commissioners appointed for tliat 
purpose. They appear to have been drawn with great care, and, with 
such alterations as the bills reported require, would, in the opinion of the 
committee, be proper and efficient; and should the acts reported pass, it 
would be proper to have the regulations reported to Congi*ess at the next 
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©essian, wlien they can be adopted by an act of Congress, or go into opera¬ 
tion under the general provision referred to. 

Tlie labors of the committee have been much assisted by the very 
able and interesting report of tlse commissioners, which is annexed to this 
report. It contains much valuable information, and will enable the pub¬ 
lic to appreciate the zeal, industry, and ability with which they have 
executed the duties of their coinrnis.sions. 

The committee have annexed to this report a number of statements, and 
a map of the Western Territory,prepared at the War Dcfartment at their 
request. They have supposed this would be more satisfactory to the House, 
than any summary that could be given in the reasonable limits of a re¬ 
port. 

The committee will close their report by expressing the hope that the 
importance of the subjects embraced in the several bills will induce the 
House to act upon them the present session. The first, if considered in a 
pecuniary point of view, only will effect an annual saving of the expendi- 
tureof over 880,000. (E, F, G.) The second is submitted as containing 

important amendments of the present intercourse laws. The third is of 
deep interest to the emigrant Indians ; and on its passage, it is believed 
depend some collateral consequences of considerable interest to one section 
of the country. Although they are not so connected as to render it abso¬ 
lutely necessary that they should he passed contemporaneousl}!, yet, as 
parts of a system, it is very desirable that they should so pass, and during 
the present session. 


A BILL to provide for the organization of the Department of Indian Affairs. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Slates of America in Coyigress assembled, T[\2Lt the duties of the Governors 
of the Territories of Florida and Arkansas, as Superintendents of Indian 
Affairs, shall hereafter cease, and the duties of the Governor of the Terri¬ 
tory of Michigan, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, shall cease from 
and after the establishment of a new territory, embracing the country west 
of Lake Michigan, should such a territory be established. And while the 
Governor of the said Territory of Michigan continues to act as Superin¬ 
tendent of Indian Affairs, he shall receive therefor the annual sum of ona 
thousand dollars in full of all allowances, emoluments, or compensation for 
eervices in said capacity. 

Sbc. 2. And be it farther enacted, That there shall be a Superintendency 
of Indian Affairs for all the Indian country not within the hounds of any 
State or Territory west of the Mississippi river, the Superintendent of 
which shall reside at St. Louis, and shall annually receive a salary «f 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sec. S. And be it further enacted. That Superintendents of Indian 
Affairs shall, within their several superintendencies, exercise a general 
supervision and control over the official conduct and accounts of all officers 
and persons employed by the Government in the Indian Department, un¬ 
der such regulations as shall be established by the President of the United 
States j and may suspend such officers- and persons from their office oF 
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employments, for reasons forthwith to be communicated to the Secretary 
of War. 

Sec. 4. Md be it/iirther enacted, That the following Indian agents shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent ot the Senate, who shall hold their offices for the term of four 
years, and who shall give bond, in two or more securities, in the penal 
sum of two thousand dollars, for the faithful execution of the same, and 
shall each receive the annual compensation of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Two agents for the Western Territory. 

An agent for the Chickasaws. 

•An agent for the Eastnm Clierokecs. 

An agent for the Florida Indians. 

An agent for the Indians in the State of Indiana. 

An agent at Chicago. 

An agent at Rock island. 

An agent at Prairie du Chien. 

An agent for Michiliinackinac and the Sault Saint Marie. 

An agent for the Saint Peter’s. 

An agent for the Upper Mis.souri. 

And the following agencies shall be discontinued at the periods herein 
mentioned, that is to say : 

The Florida agency, from and after the thirty-first day of December 
next. 

The Clierokcc agency, from and after the thirty-first day of December 
next. 

The Indiana agency, from and after the thirty-first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 

The Chicago agency, from and after the thirty-first day of December 
next. 

The Rock Island agency, from and after the thirty-first day of Decem¬ 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-.six. 

And all other agencies, not provided for in this act, from and after the 
passing thereof: Frovided, That tlie limitation of the said agencies shall 
not be construed to prevent the President of the United States from dis¬ 
continuing the same at an earlier period. And the President shall be, and 
he is liereby, authorized, whenever he may judge it expedient, to discon¬ 
tinue any Indian agency, or to transfer tl»e same, from the place or tribe 
designated by law, to such other place or tribe as the public service may 
require. And every Indian agent shall reside and keep his agency within 
or near the territory of the tribe for which he may be agent, and at such 
place as the President may designate, and shall not depart from the limits 
©f his agency without permission. A»id it shall be competent for the Pre¬ 
sident to require any military officer of the United States to execute the 
duties of Indian agent. 

Sec. 5. Jlnd be it further enacted, Tliat a competent number of sub¬ 
agents shall be appointed by tlie President, with an annual salary of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars each, to be employed and to reside wherever the 
President may direct, and who shall give bonds, with one or more sureties, 
in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, for the faithful execution of the 
Same. But no subagent shall be appointed who shall reside within tlio 
limits of any agency where there is an agent appointed. 

Sec. 6. dnd be it further enacted. That nothiwg herein contained shall 
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be coiistnied to require the reappointment of persons now in office, until 
the expiration of their present term of service ; but the commissions of all 
Indian agents and subagents, now in office, shall expire on the fourth day 
of March next, unless sooner terminated. 

Sec. 7. 6c it further enacted, That the limits of each agency and 
subagency shall be established by the Secretary of War, either by tribes 
or by geographical boundaries. And it shall be the general duty of In¬ 
dian’agents and subagents to manage and superintend the intercourse with 
the Indians within their respective agencies, agreeably to law ; to obey all 
legal instructions given to them by the Secretary of War, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, or the Superintendent of Indian Affairs; and to 
carry into effect such regulations as may be prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 8. be it further enacted, That the President of. the United 

States may, from time to time, require additional security, and in larger 
amounts, from all persons charged or trusted, under the laws of the United 
States, with the disbursement or application of money, goods, or effects of 
any kind, on account of the Indian Department. 

Sec. 9. Jind be it further enacted, That an interpreter shall bo allow¬ 
ed to each agency, who shall receive an annual salary of three hundred 
dollars : Provided, That where there are different tribes in the same 
agency, speaking different languagos, one interpreter may be allowed, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, for each of the said tribes. Inter¬ 
preters shall be nominated, by the proper agents, to the War Department 
for a])proval, atul may be suspended, by the agent, from pay and duty, and 
the circumstances reported to the War Department for final action ; and 

- - blacksmiths shall, in like manner, be employed wherever required 

by treaty stipulations, and such blacksmiths shall receive an annual com¬ 
pensation of four hundred and eighty dollars, and, if they furnish their shop 
and tools, an additional sum of one hundred and twenty dollars; and their 
assistants shall be allowed an annual compensation of two liundred and 
forty dollars. And wherever farmers, mechanics, or teachers are required 
by treaty stipulations to be provided, they shall be employed under the di¬ 
rection of the War Department, and shall receive an annual compensation 
of not Jess than four hundred and eighty dollars, nor more than six hundred 
dollars. And in all cases of the appointments of interpreters, or otfier j>cr- 
sons employed for the benefit of the Indians, a preference shall be given to 
persons of Indian descent, if such can be found, who are properly qualified 
for the execution of the duties. And where any of the tribes are, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War, competent to direct the employment of 
their blacksmiths, mechanics, teachers, farmers, or other persons engaged 
for them, the direction of such persons may be given to the proper autho¬ 
rity of the tribe. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That the compensation prescribed 
by this act shall be in full of all emoluments or allowances whatsoever : 
Provided, however, That, where necessary, a reasonable allowance or pro¬ 
vision may be made for offices and office contingencies : And provided, also. 
That where persons are required, in the performance of the duties under 
this act, to travel from one place to another, their actual expenses, or a 
reasonable sum in lieu thereof, may be allowed them : And provided, also. 
That no allowance shall be made to any person for travel or expenses in 
coming to the seat of Government to settle his accounts, unless thereto re¬ 
quired by the Secretary of War: And provided, also, That no person shall 
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hold more than one office at the same time under this act, nor shall any 
agent, subagent, interpretej', or person employed under this act, receive 
his salary while absent from his agency or employment. 

Sec. 11 . And be it further enacted, That the payment of all annuities, 
or other sums stipulated by treaty to be made to any IiuHan tribe, shall be 
made to the chiefs of such tribe, or to such person as said tribe shall ap¬ 
point ; or if any tribe shall appropriate their annuities to the purpose of 
education, or to any other specific use, then to such person or persons as 
such tribe shall designate. 

Sec. is. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, at the request of any Indian tribe to which 
any annuity shall be payable in money, to cause the same to be paid in 
goods, purchased by the Quartermaster’s Department, as provided in the 
next section of this act. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That all merchandise required by 
any Indian treaty for the Indians, payable after the making of such treaty, 
shall be purchased by the Quartermastei-’s Department, upon proposals to 
be received, to be based on notices previously to be given ; and all mer¬ 
chandise required at the making of any Indian treaty shall be purchased 
nnder the order of the commissioners, by such person as they shall appoint, 
or by such j>erson as shall be designated by the President for that purpose. 
And all other purchases on account of the Indians, and all payments te 

them of money or goods, shall be made-by such person as the 

President shall designate for that purpose. And it shall be competent for 
the President to direct that one or more military officers shall be present, 
and certify to the deliveiy of all goods and money required to be paid or 
delivered to the Indians. And the duties required by any section of this 
act, of military officers, shall be performed without any other compensa¬ 
tion than their actual travelling expenses; and all persons whatsoever, 
charged or trusted with the disbursement or application of money, goods, 
or effects of any kind, for the benefit of the Indians, shall settle their ac¬ 
counts, annually, at the War Department, on the first day of October; and 
copies of the same shall be laid, annually, before Congress at the com¬ 
mencement of the ensuing session, by the proper accounting officers, toge¬ 
ther with a list of the names of all persons to whom money, goods, or 
effects had been delivered within said year for the benefit of the Indians, 
specifying the amount and object for which it was intended, and showing 
who are delinquents, if any, in forwarding their accounts according to the 
provisions of this act; and, also, a list of the names of all persons appointed 
or employed under this act, with the dates of their appointment or employ¬ 
ment, and the salary and pay of each. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That no person employed in the In¬ 
dian Department shall have any interest or concern in any trade with the 
Indians, except for, and on account of, the United States ; and any person 
offending herein, shall forfeit the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the President shall be, and ho 
is hereby, authorized to cause any of the friendly Indians west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, and north of the boundary of the Western Territory, and 
the region upon Lake Superior and tlie head of the Mississippi, to be fur¬ 
nished with useful domestic animals and implements of husbandry, and 
with goods, as he shall think proper ; Provided, That the whole amount of 
aucli presents shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars. 

Sbg. 1 6 . And be it further enacted, That the President be, and he is 
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hereby, authorized to cause such rations as he shall judge proper, and as 
can be spared from the army provisions without injury to the service, to 
be issued, under such regulations as he shall think fit to establish, to In¬ 
dians wlio may visit the military posts or agencies of the United States on 
the frontiers, or in their respective nations, and a special account of these 
issues shall be kept and rendered. 

Sec. 1/. •9nd be it further enacted. That the President of the United 
States shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he may think fit, for carrying into effect the various provi¬ 
sions of this act, and*of any other act relating to Indian affairs, and for 
the settlement of the accounts of the Indian Department. 

Sec. 18. wSnd be it further enacted, That all acts or parts of acts, com¬ 
ing within the provisions of this act, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 


A BILL to reg;ul»te trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on 
the frontiers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That all that part of the United 
States west of the Mississippi, and not within the States of Missouri and 
Louisiana, or the Territory of Arkansas, and, also, that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, and not within any State to which the 
Indian title has not been extinguished, shall, until such title shall be ex¬ 
tinguished, for the purposes of this act, be taken and deemed to be the In^ 
dian country. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no person shall be permitted to 
trade with any of the Indians (in the Indian country) without a license 
therefor from a superintendent of Indian affairs, or Indian agent, or sub¬ 
agent; which license shall he issued for a term not exceeding two years 
for the tribes east of the Mississippi, and not exceeding three years for 
the tribes west of that river. And the person applying for such license 
shall give bond in a penal sum not exceeding five thousand dollars, with 
one or more eureties, to be approved by the person issuing the same, con¬ 
ditioned that such person will faithfully observe all the laws and regula¬ 
tions made for the government ©f trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and in no respect violate the same. And the person issuing such 
license, or the superintendent of the district, shall have power to revoke 
and cancel the same, whenever the person licensed shall, in his opinion, 
have transgressed any of the l^s or regulations provided for the govern¬ 
ment of trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, or that it would be 
improper to permit him to remain in the Indian country. And no trade 
with the said tribes shall be carried on within their boundary, except at 
certain suitable and convenient places, to be designated from time to time 
by the superintendents, agents, and subagents, and to be inserted in tlie 
license. And it shall be the duty of the jiersons granting or revoking such 
licenses, forthwith to report the same to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
for his approval or disapproval. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any superintendent, agent, or 
subagent, may refuse an application for a license to trade, if he is satisfied 
that the applicant is a person of bad character, or that it would be impro- 
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per to permit him to reside in the Indian country, or if a license previously 
granted to such applicant has been revoked, or a forfeitui'o of his bond 
decreed. But an appeal may be had from the agent or subagent to the 
superintendent, and from the latter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs j 
and where there is no superintendent, the appeal may be had directly frona 
the agent or subagent. And the President of the United States shall bo 
authorized, whenever in his opinion the public interest may require the 
same, to prohibit the introduction of goods, or of any particular article, 
into the country belonging to any Indian tribe, and to direct all licenses to 
trade with such tribe to be revoked, and all applications therefor to be re¬ 
jected ; and no trader to any other tribe shall, so long as such prohibition 
may continue, trade with any Indians of or for the tribs against which 
such prohibition is issued. 

Sec. 4. be it further enacted, That any white person who shall at¬ 

tempt to reside in the Indian country as a trader, or to introduce goods, 
or to trade therein without such license, shall foi feit all merchandise of¬ 
fered for sale to the Indians, or found in his possession, and shall, more¬ 
over, forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no license to trade with the In¬ 
dians shall be granted to any persons except citizens of the United States : 
Provided, That the President shall be authorized to allow the employment 
of foreign boatmen and interpreters, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if a foreigner shall go into the 
Indian country without a passport from the War Department, the super¬ 
intendent, agent, or subagent of Indian affairs, or from the officer of the 
United States commanding the nearest military post on the frontiers, er 
shall remain intentionally therein after the expiration of such passport, he 
shall forfeit and pay tl>e sum of one thousand dollars ; and such passport 
shall express the object of such person, the time he is allowed to remain, 
and the route he is to travel. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That if any person other than an In¬ 
dian, shall, within the Indian country, purchase or receive of any Indian, 
in the W'ay of barter, trade, or pledge, a gun, trap, or other article com¬ 
monly used in hunting, any instrument of husbandry or cooking utensils, 
of the kind commonly obtained by the Indians in their intercourse w ith the 
white people, or any other article of clothing, except skins or furs, he shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars. 

Sec. 8. And he it further enacted. That no person shall be permitted to 
purchase or procure any horse of an Indian, or of any white man in the Indian 
country, without a special license for that purpose; which license any su- 
periiitendent or agent is hereby authorized to grant. And such license shall 
be granted to pci sons of fair character only, and upon their giving bond, 
with security, conditioned for their observance of the law's and regulations 
relating to trade and intercourse with the Indians. And the duration of 
such license shall be expressed tlicreiii, not to exceed six months, and the 
same may be granted for the purchase of a horse fi om an individual, or for 
the purchase of horses from a band or tribe. And any person who shall 
urebase a horse or horses under such license, before he exposes such horse 
or horses fur sale, and within fifteen days after they have been brought 
out of the Indian country, shall make a particular return to the superintend¬ 
ent or other person from whom he obtained his license, of every horse 
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pnrchased by him as aforesaid, describing snch horses by their color, 
height, and other natural and artificial marks, under the penalty contained 
in their respective bonds. And every person or persons purchasing a 
horse as aforesaid, in the Indian county, without a special license, shall, 
for every horse thus purchased and brought into any settlement of the 
citizens of the United States, forfeit a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars; and every person who shall purchase a horse, knowing him 
to be brouglit out of the Indian country by any person or persons not 
licensed as aforesaid to purchase the same, shall forfeit the sum of fifty 
dollars. 

Sec. 9. Jlnd be it further enacted, That if any person other than an 
Indian, shall, within the limits of any tribe with whom the United States 
shall have existing treaties, hunt or trap, or take and destroy, any peltries 
or game in the Indian cojjutry, such person shall forfeit the sum of five 
hundred dollars, and forfeit all the traps, guns, and ammunition in his pos¬ 
session, used or procured to be used for thatpurpo.se, and peltries so taken. 

Sec. 10. Jind he it further enacted, That if any person shall drive or 
otherwise convey any stock of horses, mules, or cattle to range or feed on 
any land belonging to any Indian or Indian tribe, such person shall forfeit 
the sum of five dollars, for each animal of such stock. 

Sec. 11. <Bnd be it further enacted. That the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, and Indian agents and subagents, shall have authority to remove 
from the Indian country all persons found therein contrary to law ; and 
the President of the United States is authorized to direct the military force 
to be employed in such removal. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall make a 
settlement on any lands belonging, secured, or granted by treaty with the 
United States to any Indian tribe, or shall survey or shall attempt to sur¬ 
vey such lands, or designate any of the boundaries by marking trees, or 
otherwise, such offender shall forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dol¬ 
lars. And it shall moreover, be lawful for the President of the United 
States to take such mcasure.s, and to employ such military force as he may 
judge necessary to remove from the lands as aforesaid any such pei'son as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 1 3. And be it further enacted, That no purchase, grant, lease, or 
cither conveyance of land.s, or of any title or claim thereto, from any In¬ 
dian nation or tribe of Indians, shall be of any validity in law or equity, 
unless the same be made by treaty or convention entered into pursuant to 
the constitution. And if any person not employed under the authority of 
tiie United States, shall attempt to negotiate such treaty or convention, 
directly or indirectly, to treat with any such nation or tribe of Indians, 
for the title or purchase of any lands by them held or claimed, such per¬ 
son shall forfeit and pay one thousand dollars: Provided, nevertheless, 
That it shall be lawful for the agent or agents of any State who may bo 
^pesent at any treaty held with Indians under the authority of the United 
States, in the presence and with the approbation of the commissioner or 
commissioners of the United States appointed to hold the same, to propose 
to, and adjust with the Indians, the compensation to be made for their 
claim to lands within such State which shall be extinguished by treaty. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted. That if any citizen or otlier person 
residing within the United States or the territory thereof, shall send any 
.^»lk, speech, message, or letter to any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or indi- 
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vidual, with an intent to produce a contravention or infraction of any treaty 
or other law of the United States, or to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of tljc United States, or-to defeat or delay any measure proposed by the 
Government, or to injure the interest of the United States, he shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 15. Jnd be it further enacted, That if any citizen or other person 
shall carry or deliver any such talk, message, speech, or letter to or from 
any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, from or toany person or per¬ 
sons whatsoever, residing within the United States, or from or to any sub- 
ject, citizen, or agent of any foreign Poweror State, knowing the contents 
thereof, he sliall forfeit and jmy the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 1 6. ^nd be it further enacted, That if any citizen or other person, 
residing or living among the Indians, or elsewhere within the territory 
of the United States, shall carry on a correspondence, by letter or other¬ 
wise, with atiy foreign nation or Power, w ith an intent to induce such fo¬ 
reign nation or Power to excite any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or indivi¬ 
dual to war against the United States, or to the violation of any existing 
treaty ; or in case any citizen or other person shall alientite, or attempt to 
alienate, the confidence of any Indian or Indians from the Government of, 
the United States, he shall forfeit the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 17. >dnd he it further enacted, That where, in the commission, by a 
white person, of any crime, offence, or misdemeanor, within the Indian 
country, the property of any friendly Indian is taken, injured, or destroy¬ 
ed, and a conviction is bad for such crime, offence, or misdemeanor, the 
person so convicted shall be sentenced to pay to such friendly Indian to 
whom the property may belong, or whose person may be injured, a sum 
equal to twice the just value of the property so taken, injured, or destroy, 
ed. And if such offender shall be unable to pay a sum at least equal te 
such just value er amount, whatever such payment shall fall short of the 
same shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States : Provided, 
That no such Indian shall be entitled to any payment, out of the Treasu¬ 
ry of the United States, for any such property, if he, or any of the nation 
to which he belongs, shall have sought private revenge, or attempted to 
obtaiji satisfaction by any force or violence : Md provided, also, That if 
such offender cannot be apprehended and brought to trial, the amount of 
such property shall be paid out of the Treasury, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 18. Jind be it further enacted, That if any Indian or Indians, be¬ 
longing to any tribe in amity with the United States, shall pass from tlie 
Indian country into any State or Territory inhabited by citizens of tlw 
United States, and there take, steal, or destroy, any horse, horses, or 
other property, belonging to any citizen or inhabitant of the United States, 
such citizen or inhabitant, his representative, attorney, or agent, may make 
application to the proper superintendent, agent, or subagent, who, upon 
being furnished with the necessary documents and proofs, shall, under the 
direction of the President, make application to the nation or tribe to w hich 
said Indian or Indians shall belong, for satisfaction ; and if sucli nation 
or tribe shall neglect or refuse to make satisfaction, in a rcasojiable time, 
not exceeding twelve months, it shall be the duty of such superintendent, 
agent, or subagent, to make return of his doings to the Commissioner of 
Indiari Affairs,^ that such fuiHher steps may be taken as si>all be proper, in 
the opinion ot the President, to obtain satisfaction for the injury ; and, in 
the mean time, in respect to the property so taken, stolen, or destroyed, 
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the United States guaranty, to the party so injured, an eventual indemni¬ 
fication : Provided, That if such injured party, his representative, attorney, 
or agent, shall, in any way, violate any of the provisions of this aet, by 
seeking or attempting to obtain private satisfaction or revenge, he shall 
forfeit all claim upon the United States for such indemnification : Jind pro¬ 
vided, also, Tliat unless such claim shall be presented within three years 
after the commission of the injury, the same shall be barred. And if the 
nation or tribe to which such Indian may belong, receive an annuity from 
the United States, such claim shall, at the next payment of the annuity, be 
deducted therefrom, and paid to the party injured ; and, if no annuity is 
payable to such nation or tribe, then the amount of the claim shall be paid 
from the Treasury of the United States : Provided, I'hat nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the legal apprehension and punishment of any In¬ 
dians having so offended. 

Sec. 19. Jlnd be it further enacted, That the superintendents, agents, 
and subagents, within their respective districts, be, and are hereby, au¬ 
thorized end empowered to take depositions of witnesses touching any de¬ 
predations within the purview of the two preceding sections of this act, 
and to administer an oath to the deponents. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of the 
superintendents, agents,* and subagents to endeavor to procure the arrest 
and trial of all Indians accused of committing any crime, offence or mis¬ 
demeanor, and of all otlier persons who may have committed crimes or 
offences within any State or Territory, and have fled into the Indiau 
country, either by demanding the same of the chiefs of the proper tribe, or by 
such other means as the President may authorize ; and the President may- 
direct the military force of the United States to be employed in the ap¬ 
prehension of such Indians, and also in preventing or terminating hos¬ 
tilities between any of the Indian tribes. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall sell, ex¬ 
change, or give, barter, or dispose of, any spirituous liquor or wine to an 
Indian, (in the Indian country,) such person shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of five hundred dollars ; and if any person shall introduce, or attempt to 
introduce, any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian country, except 
such supplies as shall be necessary for the officers of the United States 
and troops of the service, under the direction of the War Department, 
such person shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding three hundred dol¬ 
lars ; and if any superintendent of Indian affairs, Indian agent, subagent, 
©r commanding officer of a military post, has reason to suspect, or is 
informed, that any white person or Indian is about to introduce, or has 
introduced, any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian country, in viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of this section, it shall be lawful for such superin¬ 
tendent, Indian agent, or subagent, or military officer, agreeably to sucU> 
regulations as may be established by the President of the United States, 
to cause the boats, stores, packages, and places of deposite of such person 
to be searched, and if any such spirituous liquor or wine is found, the 
■goods, boats, packages, and peltries of such persons shall be seized and 
delivered to tlie proper officer, and shall be proceeded against by libel in 
the proper court, and forfeited, one-half to the use of the informer, and 
the other halt to the use of the United States ; and if such person is a 
trader, his license shall be revoked, and his bond put in suit. And it shall 
moreover be lawful for any person in the service of the United States, or 
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for any Indian, to take and destroy any ardent spirits or wine found in 
ttc* Indian country. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That if any person whatever shall, 
within the limits of the Indian country, set up or continue any distillery 
for manufacturing ardent spirits, he shall forfeit and pay a penalty of one 
thousand dollars; and it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, Indian agent, or subagent, within the limits of whose agency the 
same shall be set up or continued, forthwith to destroy and break up the 
same j and it shall be lawfful to employ the military force of the United 
States in executing that duty. 

Sec. 23. And he it further enacted, That in all trials about the right of 
property, in which an Indian may be a party on one side, and a white per¬ 
son on the other, the burden of proof shall rest upon the white person, 
whejicver the Indian shall make out a ])resumption of title in himself from 
the fact of previous possession or ownership. 

Sec. 24. Aiid he it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the mili¬ 
tary force of the United States to be employed in such manner and under 
such regulations as the President may direct, in the apprehension of every 
person who shall or may be found in the Indian country, in violation of 
any of the provisions of this act, and him immediately to convey from said 
Indian country, in the nearest convenient and safe route, to the civil au¬ 
thority of the territory or judicial district in which said person shall be 
found, to be proceeded against in due course of law ; and, also, in the 
examination and seizure of stores, packages, and boats, authorized by the 
twenty-first section of this act, and in preventing the introduction of per- 
aens and property into the Indian country contrary to law'; which per¬ 
sons and property shall be proceeded against according to law ; Provided, 
That no person api)rehended by military force as aforesaid, shall be de¬ 
tained longer than five days afler the arrest and before removal. And all 
officers and soldiers who may have any such person or persons in custody, 
shall treat them with all the humanity which the circumstances will possi¬ 
bly permit; and every officer or soldier who shall be guilty of maltreating 
any such person while in custody, shall suffer such punishment as a court 
martial shall direct. 

Sec. 25. And he it further enacted, That, for the sole purpose of carry¬ 
ing this act into effect, all that part of the Indian country west of the 
Mississippi river, that is bounded north by the north line of lands assign¬ 
ed to the Osage tribe of Indians, produced east to the State of Missouri; 
west, by the Mexican possessions; south, by Red river ; and cast, by the 
west line of the Territory of Arkansas and the State of Missouri, shall he, 
and hereby is, annexed to the Territory of Arkansas; and tliat, for the 
purpose aforesaid, the residue of the Indian country west of said Missis¬ 
sippi river shall he, and hereby is, annexed to the judicial district of Mis¬ 
souri ; and, for the purpose aforesaid, the several portions of Indiaa 
country east of the said Mississippi river, shall be, and are hereby, seve¬ 
rally annexed to the Territory in which they arc situate. 

Sec. 26 . And be it further enacted, That so much of the laws of the Unit¬ 
ed States as provides for the punishments of crimes committed within any 
place w ithin the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, shall 
be in force in the Indian country : Provided, The same shall not extend to 
crimes committed by one Indian against the person or property of another 
ludian. 
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Sec. 27 . -And be it further enacledj That if any person who shall be 
charged with a violation of any of the provisions or regulations of this act, 
shall be found within any of the United States, or either of the Territories, 
such offender may be there apprehended, and transported to the Territory 
or judicial district having jurisdiction of the same. 

Sec. 28. >dnd be it further enacted^ That all penalties M’hich shall ac¬ 
crue under this act, shall be sued for and recovered in an action of debt, in 
the name of the United States, before any court having jurisdiction of the 
same, (in any State or Territory in which the defendant shall be arrested dr 
found,) the one-half to the use of the informer, and the other half-to the use 
of the United States, except when the prosecution shall be first instituted 
on behalf of the United States, in which case the whole shall be to their use. 

Sec. 29. Jind be it further enacted, That whenever an appropriation 
shall be made for holding a treaty with any of the Indian tribes, one or 
more commissioners shall be appointed, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall receive, in full for their services, eight dollars 
per day for every day actually employed in the business of the commission, 
and eight dollars fur every twenty miles of travel. And such commis¬ 
sioner or commissioners shall have authority, when the treaty is held in 
the Indian country, to preserve the necessary police, and to remove there¬ 
from any person who shall supply, or attempt to supply, tlie Indians with 
spirituous liquor, or endeavor to prevent or delay the objects of tile com¬ 
missioners, by counselling with the Indians, or in any other manner. And 
the said commissioner or commissioners shall also have authority to seize 
and destroy any spirituous liquor which, in their opinion, may be brougiit 
to such treaty ground, or its vicinity, to be disposed of lo the Indians, 
whether brought by white persons or Indians. 

Sec. 30. sAnd be it further enofited. That when goods or other property 
shall be seized for any violation of this act, it shall be lawful for the person 
prosecuting on behalf of the United States to proceed against such goods, 
or other property, in the manner directed to be observed in the case of 
goods, wares, or merchandise brought into the United States in violation 
uf the revenue laws. 

Sec. 31. *And be it further enacted, That the following acts and parts of 
acts shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed, namely : An act to make 
provision relative to rations for Indians, and to their'visits to the seat of 
Oovermnent, approved May thirteen, eighteen hundred ; an act to regulate 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 
frontiers, approved March thirty, eighteen hundred and two; an act sup¬ 
plementary to the act passed thirtieth March, eighteen hundred and two, 
to regulate trade and kitercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve " 
l»cace on the frontiers, approved April twenty-nine, eiglitcen hundred and 
sixteen ; an act for the punishment of crimes and offences committed with¬ 
in the Indian boundaries, approved March three, eighteen liundrcd and 
seventeen ; the first and second sections of t!ic act directing the manner 
of appointing Indian agents, and continuitig the “ Act establishing trading 
houses with tho Indian tribes,” approved April sixteen, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen ; an act fixing the compensation of Indian agents and factors, 
approved April twenty, eighteen Iiundred and eighteen ; an act supple- 
njentary to the act entitled “ An act to provide for the prompt settlement 
of public accounts,” approved February twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
5 
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and nineteen ; the eighth section of the act making appropriations to carry 
into ctfect treaties concluded with several Indian tribes therein mentioned, 
a|>proved March three, eighteen hundred and nineteen ; the second section 
of the act to continue in force for a further time the act entitled ** An act 
for establishing trading houses with tlje Indian tribes, and for other pur¬ 
poses,” approved March three, eighteen hundred and nineteen ; an act to 
amend an act e» titled “ An act to regulate trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” approved thirtieth 
of March, eighteen hundred and two, approved May six, eighteen hundred 
and twenty.two ; an act providing for the appointment of an agent for the 
Osage Indians west of the State of Missouri and Territory of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes, approved May eighteen, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four ; tlie third, fourth, and fifth sections of “An act to enable the 
President to liold treaties with certain Indian tribes, and for other pur¬ 
poses,” approved May tSventy-five, eighteen hundred and twenty-four ; the 
second section of the “ Act to aid certain Indians of the Creek nation in 
their removal to the west of the Mississippi,” approved May tw'enty, eigh¬ 
teen hundred and twenty-six ; and an act to authorize the appointment of 
a subagetit to the Winnebago Indians on Rock river, approved February 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and thirty-one : Provided^ however^ That 
«uch repeal shall not affect any rights required, or punishments, penalties, 
or forfeitures incurred, under eilher of tlie said acts or parts of acts : And 
provided, also, That such repeal shall not be construed to revive any acts 
Air parts of acts repealed by either of the acts or sections herein described. 


A BILL to provide for the estiibfishment of the Western Territoiy, and for the security and 
protection of the emigrant and other Indian tribes therein. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That all that part of the terri¬ 
tory of the United States bounded on the east by the Territory of Ar¬ 
kansas and the State of Missouri, as far north as the south bank of the 
Missouri river; on the northeast by the south bank of the said Missouri 
river, to the mouth of the river Platte; on the north by the south bank 
.of the said Platte river, to where its north branch crosses the forty-se¬ 
cond degree of north, latitude nearest to the twenty-eighth degree of lon¬ 
gitude east of the meridian of Washington, and by a line on said latitude 
to the Mexican possessions, and bounded west and south by the said 
Mexican possessions, shall, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, con- 
iStitute a territory to be denominated the Western Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Teiritory shall be 
forever hereafter reserved for the use of the vaiious Indian tribes who 
*nay have a right to the same. And the faith of the United States is hereby 
pledged, that all that part of the said Territory which has been or may 
foe granted to any of the Indian tribes, shall be, and the same is hereby, 
secured to them and their heirs and descendants forever, and, if they pre¬ 
fer it, the United States will cause a patent or grant to be made and ex¬ 
ecuted to the same ; and in case any tw'o or more tribes shall unite and 
form a single tribe, the grants to such tribes shall enure to the benefit of 
jsuch united tribe, on such terms as said tribes shall agree upon. And 
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that the right of such Indians or tribes shall not be impaired by their being 
at any time formed into a Territory, or one of the United States: Pro¬ 
vided^ That such land shall revert to the United Statrjs, if the Indians, 
for whose benefit such grants have or shall be made, should become ex¬ 
tinct, or abandon them. 

Sec. S. And he it further enacted^ That each of the tribes residing 
within the said Territory may establish and maintain such government for 
the regulation of their ow n internal concerns, as to them may seem proper ; 
and it shall be competent for the General Council to furnish such force, as 
Irom time to time may be necessary, towards |he support of such govern¬ 
ment ; and the troops of the United States may, under the direction of 
the President, be employed on the. same duty. 

Sec. 4. And he it further enacted^ That a Governor of the said Ter¬ 
ritory shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall be, ex officio, superintendent of Indian 
affairs of said Territory for the terra of three years, and who shall take 
aa oath of office, and shall receive, as Governor and superintendent, an 
annual salary of three thousand five hundred dollars, which shall be in full 
■of all charges, allowances, and emoluments, of whatever nature or kind. 
And the said Governor shall reside at such place as may be directed by 
the President of the United States, and shall execute such duties as may 
be enjoined by law, or as may be directed by the President. 

Sec. 5. And he it further enacted^ Jhat a secretary of the said Ter¬ 
ritory shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for the term of four years, who shall take an oath 
of office, and shall receive an annual compensation of fifteen hundred 
dollars, which shall be in full of all charges, allow^ances, and emoluments, 
of whatever nature or kind. And it shall be the duty of the said secre¬ 
tary to reside at the plac^ appointed by the President of the United 
States for the residence of the Governor. He shall also keep a record of 
all the official proceedings of the Governor of the said Territory, and an- 
.nually transmit copies of the same to both Houses of Congress. He shall 
also di*?harge the duties of Governor of said Territory during the vaca¬ 
tion of the office, or in the absence therefrom of the Governor, and shall 
fulfil such other duties as shall be enjoined by law, or as may be directed 
by the President of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And he it further enacted^ That as soon as may be, after his 
appointment, the said Governor shall convene, at some proper point, a 
sufficient number of the chiefs of the various tribes who have emigrated 
from the eastern to the western side of said river, and who may reside 
in the said Territory, together with the chiefs of such of the other native 
tribes of Said region as may appear, from their situation and habits, quali¬ 
fied to be admitted into the confederacy it is proposed to establish, and 
shall submit to them a proposition for their assent to such of the provi¬ 
sions of this act as require the co-operation of the authorities of the re¬ 
spective tribes, in order to carry the same into effect; and such assent, 
if given, shall be in writing and in duplicate, one of which duplicates 
sliall be transmitted to the War Department, and the other shall be pre¬ 
served in the office of the said Governor : Provided^ The articles of 
confederation shall not be binding on any tribe unless assented to by the 
chiefs of sMch tribe, being previously authorized thereto, or unless they 
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shall be ratified by such tribe : Provided, also, That such confederation 
shall not take effect until the Choctaw, Creek, and Cherokee tribes 
shall have given their assent thereto. And that, thereafter, other tribes 
in said Territory may join said confederation, and become members 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That a general council of the seve¬ 
ral tribes giving their consent, and forming the confederacy thus provid¬ 
ed for, shall be annually held at such time and place as may be fixed by 
the Governor. The said council shall consist of not less than twenty- 
four members, who shall be elected by the respective tiibes, or selected 
from the existing chiefs, in proportion to their numbers, which propor¬ 
tion shall be determined by the Governor, as shall also the manner of 
their appointment, whether by election or selection : Provided, That as 
fast as the tribes are found competent to elect their representatives, that 
mode of proceeding shall be adopted. And it shall be their duty to make 
all necessary regulations respecting the intercourse among the various 
tribes, to preserve peace, to put a stop to hostilities, to settle any ques¬ 
tions of dispute respecting boundaries, to arrest and punish all Indians 
who may commit offences within the district of one tribe, and who may 
flee to another, and, generally, to take such measures as may be neces¬ 
sary to give effect to the intentions of this act. All the regulations 
adopted by the said council shall be submitted to the Governor for his 
consideration, and shall have no force unless approved by him. The 
Governor shall also have power to convene the said council upon extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, and at all times to adjourn them. And the members 
of the said council shall receive from the United States their necessary 
subsistence while attending the said council and returning home, until 
otherwise provided by law. And in order to give effect to the regula¬ 
tions of the said council, the military force of the United States shall be 
employed in such manner as the President may direct. 

Sec. 8 . And be it further enacted. That all officers and persons in the 
service of the United States, and all persons employed under treaty sti¬ 
pulations, and all persons travelling in or through said countryand not 
residing therein, shall, within said Territory, be under the protection of, 
and subject to, the laws of the United States. And if any such officer 
or person shall, withm said Territory, commit any offence against the 
laws of the United States, it shall be the duty of the Governor to cause 
such officer or person to be apprehended and removed for trial to the 
Territory or district having jurisdiction of such offence. And if any such 
officer or person shall commit any offence against the laws of any tribe, 
it shall be the duty of the Governor, on the complaint of such tribe, forth¬ 
with to cause such person to be removed from the limits of such tribe. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That whenever an Indian of one 
tribe shall commit murder, or any other offence against the person or 
property of an Indian of any other tribe, he shall be apprehended in such 
manner as the General Council shall direct, and he shall receive such 
punishment as may be previously provided by the regulations of the said 
•council. And such offender shall be kept in confinement at any of the 
military posts of the United States, and shall be tried by five chiefs be¬ 
longing neither to the tribe of which such offender nor the party injured 
was a member, to be summoned by the Governor; and the sentence of 
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such chiefs shall be immediately carried into effect, unless the Governor, 
for good reasons, shall suspend the same until the pleasure of the Presi¬ 
dent shall be known. And in all cases when a person not a member of 
any tribe shall be convicted of an offence, the punishment whereof by 
the laws of the tribe shall be death, the judgment shall be forthwith re¬ 
ported to the Governor, who may, for good reasons, suspend the execu¬ 
tion thereof until the pleasure of the President shall be know n. 

a>EC. 10. And he it further enacted, That it shall be competent for the 
Governor, in the event of an aggression having been or being about to 
be committed by one of the tribes against another, to call upon the other 
tribes for assistance to repel or prevent such aggression, and also to re¬ 
quire the military force of the United States within the said Territory to 
perform the same duty. And he shall further be empowered to appre¬ 
hend and detain hostages whenever he may think necessary, and to re¬ 
port his proceedings to the President without d^lay. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That, in order to encourage the 
said tribes, and to promote their advancement in the arts of civilized life, 
and to afford to them a convincing proof of the desire of the United 
States that they may eventually be secured in all the blessings of free 
government, and admitted to a full participation of the privileges now en¬ 
joyed by the American people, it shall be competent for the said con¬ 
federated tribes to elect, in such manner as the General Council may 
prescribe, a Delegate to Congress, who shall have the same powers, pri¬ 
vileges, and compensation as are possessed by the Delegates of the re¬ 
spective Territories. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That every tribe in said Terri¬ 
tory, to which an annuity for the purpose of education is granted, may, in 
such manner as the President shall prescribe, have the direction of the 
expenditure of the same, under the superintendence of the Governor. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the trade and intercourse 
between the United States and the several Indian tribes within said Terri¬ 
tory, shall be regulated by the several law^s reguiating trade and inter- 
vcourse with the Indian tribes, unless otherwise provided in this act. 

Sec. 14. And beit further enacted. That if any of the tribes in said Ter¬ 
ritory or said General Council shall adopt as the law of such tribe or confe¬ 
deracy, any or all of the prohibitory provisions of the laws of the United 
States regulating trade and intercourse with Indians and Indian tribes, with 
such punishment as shall be approved by the Governor, and establish 
competent tribunals for the trial of offenders against the same, it shall be 
lawful for the Governor to employ the military force of the United States 
to arrest and deta in such offenders within the limits of said Territory, and 
to carry into effect the judgments of said tribunals. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted. That nothing in this act shall be 
construed as authorizing or directing the violation of any existing treaty 
between the United States and any of the Indian tribes ; nor shall any 
thing in this act be construed as binding the United States to any tribe 
who shall not become a member of said confederacy, further than they 
are or shall be bound by their treaties wdth such tribe. 
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List of the documents appended to the report. 

A. Indian tribes west of the Mississippi, with whom the United States have treaties. 

B. Indian tribes west of the Mississippi, with whom the United States have no treaties. 

C. Organization of the Indian Department in 1802. 

D. Organization of the Indian Department in 1818. 

E. Present organization of the Indian Department. 

F. Proposed organization of the Indian Department. 

G. Tabular statement of appropriations for the Indian Department for the last five years,- 
comparedwith those required by the proposed organization. 

H. Statement showing the annual expenditures of the Indian Department from the adop¬ 
tion of the federal constitution, to the 31st December, 1833, and the amount appropriated' 
in each year to 1822. 

I. A statement of the present and future liabilities of the UnHed States to Indians and' 
Indian tribes, under existing treaties, for annuities, &c. &,c. &c., exclusive of stipulations for 
the removal of Indians. 

J. A statement showing the stipulations for removing Indians from the east to the west 
side of the Mississippi, with an estimate of the number of Indians to be removed, and of the 
expenses incident to their removal. 

K. Statement of sums provided by treaties for the purposes of education. 

L. Table of schools, showing under whose direction, the station, number of teachers,, 
and number of pupils at each—allowances from the civilization fund, &c. 

M. Statement of appropriations for trading houses, salaries, &c. 

N. Statement of the closing of the trading house establishment. 

O. Indian tribes east of the Mississippi, who have not yet agreed to emigrate. 

P. Indian tribes east of the Mississippi, who have agreed to emigrate. 

Q. Indian tribes in the Western Territory, and the quantity of land for each. 

R. Quantity of land in the Western Territory, suitable for cultivation, &c. 

S. Bill reported the 21st February, 1826, for a Government in the Western Territory. 

T. Report of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, west. 

U. Map of the Western Territory. 
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Wak DeP.4RTMENT, 

May 17, 1834. 

Sir; Agreeably to the request of the Committee on Indian Affairs, trans¬ 
mitted by you, I had the. honor some days since to forward you a copy of a 
report made by the commissioners negotiating with the Indians west of tbe 
Mississippi, together with extracts from an appendix ; and in further com¬ 
pliance with your suggestions, I now send the tabular statements you 
desired, which have been prepared with as much accuracy as the materials 
in the possession of this department would allow. It is to be observetl 
that the buildings occupied by the War Department have been twice 
burned, and with them many of the records,, and it is, therefore, difficult to 
procure exact statements respecting some of the subjects presented by you. 
Very respectfully, sir, 

I have the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Horace Everett, 

Of the Committee on Indian Jffairs. 


A. 

Indian tribes west of the Mississippi with whom the United Statefr 
have treaties. 


Names of the tribes. 

Nun^ere. 

1. Choctaws 






15,00» 

2. Appalachicolas - 

- 

- 


- 


265 

S. Creeks - 


. 




2,45^ 

4. Cherokees 






6,0Oa 

5. Senecas of Sandusky 






251 

6. Senecas and Shawnees 



- 



211 

7. Quapaws 






466 

8. Osages - 






5,510 

9. Ottawas - 






200 

10. Kaskaskias and Peorias 






130 

11. Weas and Piankeshaws 






394 

12. Shawnees 






1,250 

IS. Kanzas - 






1,440 

14. Delawares 






830 

15. Kickapoos 






513 

16. Ottoes and Missourias 






1,600 

17. Sioux 






27,500 

18. loways - - . 






1,100 

19. Sacs of Missouri 






500 

20. Omahas - 






1,400 

21. Pawnees - 

- 





11,000 
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STATEMENT A—Continued. 


22. Sacs 

23. Foxes 

24. Mandans - 

25. Crows 

26. Poncas 

27. Cheyennes 

28. Arickaras 

29. Belautse-etea, or 
SO. Winuebagoes* 


Names of the tribes. 


Numbers. 


Minatarees 


4,800 

1,600 

15,000 

45,000 

800 

2,000 

3,000 

1,500 

4,591 


B. 

Indian tribes west of the Mississippi^ with whom the United States 
have no treaties. 




Names of tribes. 




Numbers. 

1. Camanches 






1 

7,000 








1,000 

3. Crees 







3,000 

4. Gros Ventres 





- 


3,000 

5. Blackfeet 





- 


30,000 

6. Caddoes - 







800 

7. Arepahas 





- 


4,000 

8. Keawas - 





- 


1,000 

9. Kaskaias 





. 


2,000 

10. Marlin or Kite 





- 


500 

11. Kaninalioick 

. 

- 



- 


2,000 

12. Padoucas, proper 

- 



- 


2,000 

13. Jetam, Soshawnese or Snake, inhabiting the Rocky 

raoun- 


tains - 

. 


. 

. 



20,000 

14. Tushshepah 

- 


- 

- 



1,430 

15. Chopunnish 

- 


- 

- 



5,850 

16. Lokulk > 

- 


. 

- 



2,400 

17. Chimnahpum 

. 


- 

- 



1,860 

18. Wallawollah 

. 


- 

- 


- 

1,600 

19. Pishquitpahs 

. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2,600 

20. Wahowputn 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


700 


* Part of this tribe has gone west of the Mississiirpi, and pttt north of the Ouisconsin ; 
the uumber which have-gone in either direction is not known. 
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STATEMENT B—Continued. 


Names of tribes. 

Number*. 

21. Enesliure 





. 

, 

1,200 

22. Eskeloot - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

23. Chilluckittequaw 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,200 

24. Shahala - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,800 

25. Wappatoo 

- 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,490 

26. Skilloot - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2,500 

fir. Wahkiacums 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

23. Cathlaraahs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

300 

29. Chinnooks 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

400 

30. Clatsop - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1 200 

51. Killamucks 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

5,500 

32. Cook-koo-oose 


-- 


- 

. 

■ - 

1,500 

33. Shallalah 


- 


- 


. 

1,200 

34. Luckkarso 


- 


- 

- 

_ 

1,200 

55. Hannakallal 




- 



600 

56. Killaxthocles 


- 


- 

- 

. 

5,060 

37. Clarkamus 


- 


- 

- 

- 

1,800 

58. Clishhooks 


- 


- 

- 

- 

650 

39. Charcowah 







200 

40. Callahpoewah 


- 


- 

- 


2,000 

41. Skaddals 


- 


- 

- 

. 

820 

42. Cutsahnim 


- 


- 

- 

* 

1,200 

45. Laharma 


- 


- 

- 

. 

2,000 

44. Coospellar 


- 


- 

. 

- 

1,600 

45. Wheelpo 


- 


- 

- 

- 

2,500 

46. Hibighenimmo 


- 


- 

- 

- 

1,300 

47. Lartielo - 


> 


- 

- 

. 

600 

48. Skeetsonisli 


- 


- 

- 

- 

2,000 

49. Shoshonee 


- 



- 


15,540 



Whole number 

- 

- 

- 

156,300 


6 
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c. 


Organization of the Indian Department in 1802. 


officers. 

Stations. 

Date of appointment. 

Superintendents. 

u f 

2. The Governors of 

Mississippi Territory 
Northwestern do 

> Ex officio. 

3. 1 

4. Benjamin Hawkins 

Indiana do 

Of the Indians in the South 

J 

Sept. 27, 1793, 

Agents. 

1. Jolm McKee 

Choctaws - 

Sept. 27, 1793, 

2. Samuel Mitchell - 

Chickasaws 

u tt if 

3. William Wells - 

Fort Wayne 

January 1, 1802 

4. R. J. Meigs 

Cherokees 

March 24, 1801. 

5. Callender Irvine, - 

Five Nations, New York - 

July 8, 1802. 
September 7,1802, 

6. Charles Jouett 

Northwest Indians, Detroit 


Memorandum relative to the power of appointing agents, 


August 7, 1786.—An ordinance was passed by the Congress under the 
confederation, to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes. 
It divided the Indian Department into two districts, and provided a super¬ 
intendent for each of them, and gave to the superintendent of the nortliern 
district power to appoint two deputies. These superintendents were to 
receive their instructions from the Secretary of War. 

July 22, 1789.—-Was passed the first act of Congress under the consti¬ 
tution in relation to the duties of superintendents and agents, but gives 
no authority for the appointment of.either. 

March 1, J793.—Contains a clause similar to the ISth section of the 
existing intercourse act. Up to March, 1793, therefore, the provision in 
the ordinance of 1786 was the only authority for the appointment of 
agents. 

December 29, 1789.—Greneral Washington promises the Senecas that 
he would send an agent to reside among them, and in 1791, February 8th, 
General Knox, Secretary of War, assures them the President will send 
them an interpreter, a teacher, and farmers. 

April 23, 1792.—Israel Chapin was appointed a deputy temporary 
agent for the Five Nations, 

February 16, 1792.—Leonard Shaw was appointed in the same capa¬ 
city for the Cherokees. 

April 22, 1792.—James Robertson was appointed in the same capacity 
for the Chickasaws. 

That the word «temporary” was not considered to be binding, in its 
common acceptance, is evident from the facts that Mr. Chapin was an 
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agent for the Five Nations in 1798, six years after his appointment, and 
General Robertson agent for the Chickasaws in 1805, thirteen years after 
his appointment. Mr. Shaw retired in 1794, to vindicate himself against 
some charges preferred. 


D. 

Organization of the Indian Department in 1818. 


officers. 

Stations. 

Date of appointnaeat. 

Superintendents. 



The Grovernors of 

Territories 

Ex officio 

.Agents. 



1. R. J. Ijjcigs 

Cherokees 

March 24, 1801 

2. John Johnston 

Fort Wayne and Piqua 


3. Charles Jouett 

Chicago 

September 7, 1802^ 

4. Nicholas Boilvin 

Prairie du Chien 

March 14, 1811 

f 5. John McKee 

Choctaws 

April 30, 1814 

6. Richard Graham 

Illinois Territory 

July 14, 1815 

t( n n 

7. John Bowyer 

Green Bay 

8. John Jamison 

Natchitoches - 

January 20, 1816 

9. David Mitchell 

Creeks 

October 3, 1816 

10. Reuben Lewis 

Cherokees of Arkansas 

July 11, 1817 

11. Henry Sherburn 

Clnckasaws 

1 December 11, 1817* 

12. William Prince 

Vincennes 

April 22, 1818 

IS. A.lexanderWolcott - 

The Lakes 

a H if 

14. Thomas Forsyth 

Missouri Territory 

if ft it 

15. George Boyd 

Mackinac 

August IS, 1818 

« 

Subagents, 



1. Maurice Blondeau - | 

Peoria 


2. Peter Menard 

3. Manuel Lisa - j 

4. Gabriel Godfrey 

Missouri Territory 


5. Whitmore Knaggs - 

Detroit 


6. John Johnson 

Fort Madison 


7. Jasper Parish 

Canandaigua 


9. Benjamin Parke 

9. Philemon Hawkins - 

Indiana Territory 


10. James Kennerly 

St. Louis 
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E. 

Present organization of the Indian Departn\ent. 


Names and oflOices. 

Stations. 

Compensation. 

Superintendents. 



The Governors of Michigan, 



Arkansas, and Florida, are. 



by law, superintendents of 



“Indran affairs, and receive 



an allowance for office rent, 



clerk hire, and other con- 



tingent expenses, viz. 



Governor of Michigan 

- , - . 

1,500 

« Florida - 

- 

850 

** Arkansas 

- - - 

500 



- g4,350 

Agents. 



Hugh Montgomery - 

Cherokee agency, east 

1,300 

George Vashon 

do do west 

1,500 

John Campbell - 1 

Creek do do 

1,500 

F. W. Armstrong 

Choctaw do do 

1,500 

Benjamin Reynolds - 

Chickasaw do 

1,300 

Jehiel Brooks 

Caddo do 

1,200 

R. W. Cummins 

Delaware do - - 

1,300 

P. L. Chouteau 

Osage do - - 

1,500 

Marston G. Clark 

Kanzas do - - 

1,000 

M. S. Davenport 

Sac and Fox agency - 

1,200 

John Dougherty 

Otto find Pan is do - 

1,800 

Law. Taliaferro 

Sioux do - 

1,300 

Joseph M. Street 

Prairie du Chien 

1,200 

George Boyd 

Green Bay - 

1,500 • 

H. R. Schoolcraft 

Sault St. Marie and Mackinac 

1,400 

Thomas J. V. Owen - 

Chicago - - - 

1,300 

William Marshall 

Longasport 

1,200 

Wiley Thompson 

Tallahassee - - - 

1,500 



- 024,500 

Subagents. 



Leonard Tarrant 

Creek agency, oast - - ■ 

500 

John McElvaine 

Wyandot do 

500 

John F. A. Sanford - 

Mandan do > - 

800 

Jon. L. Bean 

Sioux do 

800 

Andrew S. Hughes - 

loway do - - 

500 

Henry Gratiot 

Rock river do 

500 

James Stryker 

New York do - - 

509 

jDavid McClellan 

Choctaw do west - 

500 
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LIST—Goniinued. 


Names and offices. 


Stations. 



Compensation. 

John L. Allen 


Chickasaw agency 



g500 

F. Miller 

- 

Delaware do 

- 

- 

500 

Alexander McNair 


Osage do 

- 

- 

500 

Horatio Groonis 

- 

St. Peter’s do 

- 

- 

500 

T. B. Burnett 

- 

Prairie du Chien 

- 

. 

500 

George Johnston 

- 

Sault St. Marie 

- 

- i 

500 

Francis Audrain 

- 

Mackinac 

- 

- 

500 

Gholson Kercheval 

- 

Chicago 

- 

- 

500 

N. D. Grover 

- 

Fort Wayne - 

- 

- 

500 

John Ruland - 

- 

St. Louis 

- 

. 

500 

William Gordon 

- 

do 

- 

- 

500 

Henry Conner 

- 

Detroit 

- 

- 

500 

Kinlzing Poichette 

- 

do 

- 

- 

500 

David M. Sheffield 

- 

Appalachicola 

- 

- 

500 

Richard M. Hanniim 

- 

Little Rock • 

- 

- 

500 

Robert A. McCabe 

. 

Fort Winnebago 

- 

. 

500 

James Jackson 

- 

Maumee 

- 

- 

500 

William Pope 


Seminole 

- 

- j 

500 

P. Menard, jr. 

Interpreters. 


Peoria 

1 loway subagency 



500 

- gHjlOO 

Andrew S. Hughes 

- 


. 

" j 

350 

John Ruland - 

- 

St. Louis 

- 

- 

480 

Edmund A. Brush 

- 

1 Detroit, French interpreter and 
translator - - . 

680 
' 400 

Paddy Carr - 

- 

Creek agency, east 

- 

. 

400 

Alexander Sanders 

- 

Cherokee do 

- 


400 

Middleton McKay 

- 

Choctaw do 

- 

. 

400 

R. M. Jones - 

- 

Choctaw do west 

- 

. 

480 

Jackson Kemp 

. 

Chickasaw do 



480 

Larkin Edwards 

. 

Caddo do 

_ 

. 

480 

John W. Edwards 

- 

Quapaw do 

- 

. 

400 

Anthony Shane 

- 

Shawnee do 

- 

- 

400 

Baptiste 

- 

Delaware do 

- 

- 

400 

B. Mongradier 

- 

Osage do 

- 

- 

400 

Clement Lessert 

. 

Kanzas do 

- 

. 

400 

Antoine Lc Clair 

. 

Rock Island agency 

- 

- i 

400 

Charles Mobrain 

- 

Upper Missouri do 

- 


400 

Duncan Campbell 


St. Peter’s do 

- 


420 

Amable Grignon 

- 

Prairie,du Chien do 

. 

- 1 

400 

Richard Prichett 

- 

Green Bay do 

. 

- 

300 

George Johnston 

- 

Sault St. Marie do 

- 

- 

360 Indian 

Francis Audrain 

- 

do do 

- 

. 

250 French 

John M. Johnston 


do do 

- 

- 

400 Chippewa 

B. Caldwell - 

-- 

Chicago do 


- 

480 
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LIST—Continued. 


Names and offices. 

Stations. 


Compensation. 

Joseph Barron 

1 Logansport agency - 

. 

S500 

Toney Procter 

Appalachicola 

do - 

- 

365 

Cudjoe 

Seminole 

do - 

- 

365 

Jeffrey Dorney 

low ay 

do - 

- 

400 

William Thornton 

Cherokees 

do W'cst 

- 

552 

Z. Rencourt - 

Sioux 

do - 

- . 

400 

F. Charbonneau 

Mandan 

do - 

- ^ 

400 

James Rankin 

W'yandot 

do - 

- 

480 

Horatio Jones 

New' York 

do - 

- 

400 

Henry Gratiot 

Rock river 

do - 

. 

480 

Jacques Mettez 

St. Louis 

do - 


450 

I4.2r2 

g5r,222 


RECAPITULATION. 


4 Superintendents 

- 

- 

- 

4,350 

18 Agents 


- 


24,500 

27 Subagents 

- 

- 

- 

14,100 

34 Interpreters 




14,272 

$57,222 


F. 

Proposed organization of the Indian Department. 


When to be discontinued. 


Superintendents. 

Sup, Indian AST. 
do do 


Jigenls. 


St. Louis 
Michigan 


Western Territory 
Do 


To be transferred to 
the Huron Territory] 
when organized 


4\,500\ 


1,000 


l,50i 

1,500! 
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LIST—Continued. 


officers. 


Subagents. 


Interpreters. 


Statiens. 


When to be discontinued. 


, Salaries. 


Chickasaws 

- 

1,500 

Eastern Cherokces 

Dec. 31, 1834 

1,500 

Florida Indians - 

do do 

1,500 

State of Indiana - 

do do 1836 - 

1,500 

Cliicago - 

do do 1834 - 

1,500 

Rock Island 

do do 1836 - 

1,500 

Prairie du Chien 

- 

1,500 

Michilfmackinac & 



Sault St. Marie 

- 

1,500 

St. Peter^s 

- 

1,500 

Upper Missouri 

- 

1,500 

Green Bay 

- - - 

1,500 

Greeks, east 

On removal of Creeks 

750 

Cherokces, east - 

Do of Cherokees 

750 

New York Indians 

Do of N. York Indians 

750 

Wyandots of Ohio 

Do of Wyandots 

750 

Ottawas of do 

Do of Ottawas 

750 

Detroit - 

- 

750 

Peninsula west of 


750 

Detroit 

- 

750 

Sault St. Marie - 

... 

750 

Winnebago 


750 

Sioux about the Big 



Bend - 

- - - 

750 

Mandans 

- 

750 

loxyays - 

- 

750 

Red river Caddoes 

- - - ' 

750 

St. Louis 

- 

750 

Western Territory 

. 

750 

Do 


750 

Do 


750 

Ncw^ York 


300 

Indiana - 

- 

300 

Detroit - 

- 

300 

Sault St. Marie - 

- 

500 

Michilimackinac - 

- 

300 

Green Bay 

- 

300 

Winnebago 

" 

300 


Salaries 

discontinued. 
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LIST—Continued. 


Officers. SUtions. 

When to be discontinued. 

Salwies. 

Salaries 

discontinued. 

Chicago - 


. 


300 


Prairie du Chien 

- 

_ 


300 


St. Peter^s 

. 

. 


300 


Rock Island 

_ 

. 


300 


St. Louis 

- 

- 


300 


loway - 

- 

- 


300 


Upper Missouri - 

- 

- 


300 


Chickasaws 

- 

- 


300 


Seminolcs 

- 

- 


300 


Western Territory 

- 

- 


300 


Do . ! 

- 

- 


SOO 


Do 

. 

- 


300 


Do 

. 

- 


300 


Occasional emjdoy- 






nient at different 






places equal to 






the employment 






of three 

" 

■* 


SOO 



Recapitulation of No. 1 brought forward . - - 257,222. 

Recapitulation with reference to the 31st December, 1836. 

2 Superintendents ----- ^2,500 

8 Agents - - - - - - 12,000 

12 Subagents ----- 9,000 

23 Interpreters ----- 6,900 

- 30,400 

Diflference - - g26,822 



G. 


Statement of appropriations for the Indian Department for the last Jive 
years^ compared with those required by the proposed organization. 


182Q. 

For expenses of the Indian Department 

- 

- si46,ioa 

1830. 

Same . _ - - 


150,690 

1831. 

Same 

- 

151,140 

1832. 

Same 

- 

153,140 

1833. 

Same - - . - 

- 

140,300 


Average 


2148,274 
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Sliould the bill for reorganizing the Indian Department be 
passed as proposed by the Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
following is a probable estimate of the expenditures wliich will 
be required after that bill takes full effect. In the mean time, 
during the years 1835 and 1836, the agencies of Rock Island 
and Indiana will require an additional appropriation of g3,000 
to pay the salaries of the agents. 

Pay of Superintendent of Indian Affairs and agents §13,500 


Sub-agents - - - - 12,750 

Interpreters - - - - 6,600 

Presents 5,000 

Provisions ... - - 11,800 

Repair of houses ----- 2,000 

Contingencies ... - - 10,000 

-61,650 

Difference - . . S86,824 


It is impossible to say, at present, which of the tribes, now east of the 
Mississippi, will require a subagent or interpreter, after their removal. 
It may, however, be estimated, that, on the completion of the removal, 
five or six of the subagents, and perhaps an equal number of interpreters, 
may be discontinued, and the permanent expenditures of the department 
thus brought down to about the sum of §55,000. 


H. 

Statement showing the annual expenditures of the Indian Department 
from the adoption of the Federal Constitution to the December^ 

1833, and the amount appropriated in each year, to 1822. 


Years. 

Expenditure, exclu¬ 
sive of Indian an¬ 
nuities and treaty 
stipulations. 

Indian annuities 
and treaty stipula¬ 
tions. 

Total expenditure in 
each year. 

Amount appropri¬ 
ated in each year. 

ToDec.31 





1791 

- 

§27,000 

§27,000 

§39,424 71 

1792 

S»13,120 22 

528 63 

13,648 85 

1 

1793 

1,088 

24,000 

25,088 

*150,000 

1794 

13,042 46 

- 

13,042 46 

50,000 

1795 

21,219 68 

- 

21,219 08 

80,000 

1796 

58,000 

55,563 98 

113,563 98 

70,500 

J797 

38,817 25 

23,579 33 

62,396 58 

6,710 68 

1798 

. 

15,300 

15,300 

96,880 

1799 

. 

20,080 

20,080 

101,500 

1800 

- 

- 

- 

49,000 

1801 

- 

9,000 

9,000 

72,000 

1802 

32,000 

20,000 

52,000 

71,750 

1803 

- 

- 

- 

73,500 


• of this, $50,000 was for the Indian Department for that year. 

7 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


Years. 

Expenditure, exclu¬ 
sive of Indian an¬ 
nuities and treaty 
stipulations. 

1 i 

Indian annuities 

1 and treaty stipula- j 
tions. 

Total expenditure in 
each year. 

Amount appropri- 
ated in each year. 

■ 

1804 


S5S,009 

S53,009 

890,500 

1805 

Si 00,000 1 

41,000 

141,000 

94,400 

1806 

75.000 

- 

75,000 

130,125 

1807 

44,000 

60,825 

104.825 

128,100 

1808 

2,250 

70,725 

72,975 

202,100 

1809 

43.353 64 

169,150 

212,503 84 

125,600 

1810 

23,800 

58,225 

82,025 

151,450 

i«n 

4,150 

57,725 

61,875 

153,000 

1812 

- 

55,975 

55,975 

184,500 

1813 

16.883 28 

55,475 

72,358 28 

164,500 

1814 

10.294 86 

- 

10,294 86 

464,500 

1815 

4,500 

111,750 

116,250 

200,000 

1816 

17,437 16 

82.075 

99.512 16 

228,600 

1817 

228,187 65 

91,276 06 

319,463 71 

247,450 

1818 

275.294 73 

230,409 54 

505,704 27 

285,000 

1^19 

88.481 08 

185,522 77 

274,003 85 

373,171 38 

1820 

18,4 CO 

197,278 01 

215,678 01 

205,000 

1821 

18,750 

118,050 i 

136,800 

343,855 44 

1829 

50,928 41 

402,496 87 

453,425 28 


1823 

135.264 1 1 

244,517 71 

379,781 82 


1824 

145,708 25 

274,779 65 ! 

420,487 90 


1325 

163,866 13 

536,740 31 

700,606 44 


1826 

203,264 54 

540,183 29 

743,447 83 


1827 

155,447 83 

495,886 05 

651,333 88 


18^8 

190,482 37 

424,542 SO 

615,024 67 


1829 1 

174,862 8! 

400-625 38 

575,488 19 


1830 

179.595 99 

424.362 85 

603,958 84 


1831 

396,850 56 1 

• 533,514 17 

950,364 73 


1832 

521,020 28 

831,399 47 

1,352,419 75 


i833 

158,295 91 

1,654,384 97 

1,812,680 88 



3.623.657 40 

8.596.955 34 

12,220.612 74 



Notb. —The first act of appropriation passed in fulfilment of a treaty, provided for the 
payment of the annuity, limited or permanent, for the whole of their respective terms. The 
amount of the appropriation in a subsequent year would be less than the sum expended in 
vthat year by the amount of the annuity thus provided. This practice continued until 1832. 


War Department, vVflj/ 13, 1834. 

Sir: In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the SOlh <(f Jantiary*last, I have,the honor to transmit, herewith, two 
reports; one from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 1 lie other from 
ihe Coinmissai 7 General of Subsistence, together with a tabular statement 
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'accompanying each, exhibiting ‘‘the pre.sent anil fniiire liahilitie.s nfibo 
United States to Indians and Indian trilies. nndei-existing Indian treaties.” 
Very re.spertfnlly. 

Your most obedient serv ant, 

Hon. Andrew Stevenson, LEW. CASS. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Jffuirs. P'ehruary 8, 1834. 

Sir : In obedience to a resolution of the House of R pivsematives of 
the 30th ultimo, I have the honor to submit a tabular statement of the pre¬ 
sent and future liabilities of the United States to Indian Iribes, under 
existing treaties. 

Tins statement embraces every thing called for by that resolution, ex¬ 
cept the number of Indians to be removed, and the expense of tlieir removal, 
including the gratuities to be given to those who shall emigrate, which 
will be furnished by the Commissary General of Subsistence, wlio is en¬ 
trusted with the superintendence of that branch of the business of the Indian 
Department. Very respectfully, 

I Iiave the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

Hon. Lewis Cass, ELBERT HERRING. 

Secretary of War. 

EMIGRATION OF INDIANS, 

Office Commissary Generax of Subsistence, 

.^pril SO, 1854. 

Sir; Herewith I have the honor to transmit a *• sTatement.” made in 
conformity with so much of a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 30tl» ot January, 1834, as relates to the removal of Indian.s, ‘‘show¬ 
ing the stipulations for removing Indians from the east to the west side 
of the Mississippi, with an estimate of the number of Indians to bei-emov- 
ed, and of the expenses incident to their removal.” 

It will be seen that the various articles usually termed presents, con¬ 
sisting of arms, ammunition, agricultural, and inanufacturiug implements, 
&c. are included in my statement, for the reason that the supplying 
of them usually depends upon the removal west of the tribe to vvhicli they 
are furnished. They arc tlterefore considered as contingent upon tlie emi¬ 
gration. 

I have only noticed such treaties as are not provided for by law; there 
are several instances, not inchidetl in the statement, in wliic.li (he treaty 
stipulations have not been fulfilled by the United States ; hut it is hceausc 
of a non-compliance, on the part of the Indiatis. with t!n*ir engagenient to 
remove. In otlier instances, the stipulations are in the course of fulfil¬ 
ment under the provisions already made. As these cases <lo not involve 
either present or future liability, as it is undei-stood in the resointion. they 
are excluded from the statement, which. I beiieve. comprehends every thitig 
embraced by that part of the resoliition which relates to the branch of In¬ 
dian business confided to my supervision. 

Vej'y I’cspectfully, yoiii* most olmdi'Mit sfo-vant. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, GEO. GIBSON, C. G. S. 

Secretary of War. 
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I.— A S TA TEMENTof the present and future liabilities of the United States to- 
the dates of the treaties^ the names of the tribes parties thereto^ the dates of the 
money or goods stipulated to be paid or delivered, and the specific services and 
thereof, the place tohere to be performed or delivered, with an estimate of the 
of the annuities, stipulations, services, and articles to be annually paid, executed. 


Date of the 
. treaty. 

■f 

Date of the Names of tlie tribes, 

appropriation. 

i 

i 

Annuities. Term. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Years. 

Expiration. 

1 ’92, April 23 

i 




’94, Nov. 11 

’99, Feb. 25 Six Nations(o) - 

$4,500 




’16, April 26 - -• - * 

- 

(5)200 Life 

a chief 

2 *97, Sept. 15 

’31, Feb. 19 Senecas, of New york(«?) 

6,000 


I 

3 ’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 Ottawas(c) 

1,000 



’07, Nov. 17 

’08, Feb. 19 - 

800 



’18, Sept. 17 

’19, March 3 - 

1,500 



’21, Aug. 29 

’22, May 7 - ... 

1,000 


. 

4 ’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 Wyandots(/) . 

1,000 



’07, Nov. 17 

’08, Feb. 19 - 

400 



’17. Sept. 29 

’19, March 3 ? 

. 



’18, Sept. 17 

’19, March 3 5 



* 

5 ’05, July 4 

’06, April 21 Wyandots, Munsees, and 

1,000 

. 



Delawares.(g) 




6 '23, Nov. 8 

’26, May 20 Christian lndians(/ii) 

, 

400 - 

. 

7 ’26, Oct. 23 

’27, March 2 Miamies(i) 

25,000 






Per 

m’nent 

’18, Oct. 6 

’26, May 20 - ... 

. 

. 

- 

’26, Oct. 23 

'27, March 2 - ... 

- 

PLofCone. 

e ’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 Eel River(^) 

500 



’05, Aug. 21 

’06, April 21 - 

! 250 



’09, Sept. 30 

’10, May 1 - ... 

850 

. 


9 ’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 Pattawatamies(/) 

1,000 



’03, June 7 

’26, May 20 - 


Per 

m’nent 

’09, Sept. 30 

’10, May 1 - - . . 

500 



’18, Oct. 2 

’19,, March 3 - ... 

2,500 



’21, Aug. 29 

’22, May 7 - ... 

. 

5,000 20 

1 1841 

’26, Oct. 16 

’27, March 2 - ... 

. 

2,000 22 

1848 




Pi of Cong. 




Perm’nent 

’28, Sept. 20 

’29, March 3 • ... 

2,000 






1,000 20 

1848 




10 

1838 




PI of Cong. 




100 Life 

a chief! 




) Per m’neiitl 


REMARKS. 

(ffl) $1,500 by agreement with President Washington, in 1792. Goods; and payable 
within the agency. (6)Money; annuity to Young King. (c)Money; grant to Little Billy for 
military services. 

(d) Goods, in lieu of $100,000 stock, payable within the agency. 

(c"'Money. By the 4th article of the treaty of September 29, 1817, all the annuities to this 
tribe are payable in silver, part at their reservation west, and part at Maumee, Ohio. 

(/)Money; same provisions under treaty of September 29, 1817; payable part at their re« 
•crVation west, and part at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Indians, and Indian tribes, under existing treaties, exhibiting, in a tabular form^ 
>acts of appropriation, the several sums and annuities, designating whether in 
specific articles stipulated to be performed for and delivered to them, the term 
expense of the performance of such stipulations; and showing the whole amount 
performed, or delivered to each tribe, under the several treaties concluded with it. 



REMARKS—Continued. 


(jg^) Money; payable within Delaware ag'ency west. 

{k) Money. This annuity, granted to this band, raised by the sale of lands in Ohio- parabis 
-at reservation. 

(?) Money. In lien of all former annuities; payable within Indiana agency. 

(k) Money; payable within Indiana agency. 

(/) Money; by this treaty all former annuities are to be paid in specie. (TO)Porexpensei 
•of selecting and locating reservations under the treaties of 1832. (n)For payment for horses 
•delivered to Indians, and for claims, under treaties of 1832. (o) Money: payable at Loeans- 
•port, Chicago, and Detroit. . ® 
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statement- 


u 

.O 

E 

5Z 

Date of the 
treaty. 

Date of the 
appropriation. 

Names of the tribes. 

Annuities. 

Term. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

ci 

c 

c 

g 

■£. 

K 

10 

W, Nov. 17 

’08, Feb. 19 

Pattawatamies, of Huron 

(a) 400 

. 

. 


11 

’32, Oct. 20 

’33, March 2 

Ditto of the Prairie 

(b) - 

15,000 

20 

1853 






1,000 

Life 

3 chiefs 

12 

*32, Oct. 26 

’33, March 2 

Ditto of the Wabash 

(c) - 

20,000 

20 

1852 

13 

’32, Oct. 27 

’33, March 2 

Ditto of Indiana(rf) 


15,000 

12 

PI,of 

1844 

Cong. 

14 

’29, July 29 

’3 ', Mar, 25 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and 

16,000 

- 

Per 

m’nent 




Pattawatamies. (e) 





15 

’29, Aug. 1 

Do 

Winnebagoes(/) 


18,000 

30 

1859 


Do 

Do 

- 






’32, Sept. 15 

’32, March 2 

- 


10,000 

27 



Do 

Do 

... 


- 

- 



Do 

Do 

- 


(0400 

- 


16 

’31, Feb. 8 

Do 

Menomonees(A) - 


5,000 

-4 

1834 


Do 

Do 



. 

10 

1842 


Do 

Do 

- 


6,000 

12 

1844 


Do 

Do 

. 


. 

Pl.of 

Prfs’dt 


Do 

Do 



. 

10 

1842 


Do ' 

Do 

- 


(n)l,000 

4 

1836 

17 

’95, Augusts 

’96, May 6 

Chippewas 

1,000 

- 


- 

1 

’U7, Nov. 17 

’Ot^, Feb. 19 

- 

(9)800 





’i9. Sept. 24 

’20, May 15 

... 

1,000 





1)0 

’22, May 7 

- 

. 

. 

Pl.of,Pres’dt 


*26, Aug. 5 

’.7, March 2 

. 

- 

- 

Pl.of 

Cong. 

18 

>27, Aug. 11 

’3U, May 20 

Chippewas, Menomonees, 

- 

- 


- 




M’innebagoes, and New 








York Indians. 





19 

’30, Ju’v IS 

’31, March 2 

Sioux ofthe Mississippi, 


2,000 

10 

1840 

20 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Yancton and Santie bands 








of Sioux, 


3-, 000 

10 

1840 

21 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Omahas, 


2,500 

10 

1840 

22 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Sacs of the Missouri, 


500 

10 

1840 

23 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Sacs, 

-' ! 

3,000 

10 

1840 

24 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Foxes, 


3,000 

10 

1840 

25 

’24, Aug. 4 

’25, March 3 

loWays, 


500 

10 

1334 





- 


Plsr. 

Pres’t 


’30, July 15 1 

’31, March 2 

... 


2,500 

10 

1840 


remarks. 


(a) Money; payalile at Lo,^anspnrt and Fort Wayne. 

lb) Moil' } ; pa} al)leat Log-ansport and F'ort Wayne. 

(e) Money; payable at Logansport and Port Wayne, under the act of March 2, 1833, for 
these iliree bands. 

{d) Money; payable at Logansport and Fort Wayne. 

(f) Money; pasabie at Gliicago. 

(/) All the annnif'es for this tribe are payable in money, at Prairie du Chien and Fort 
Womeiiago. (g) Under act of March 2, 1833. (A) Under act of February 20, 1833. 

(?i)For the .support of two pliysician.s. 

(A) Hv this treaty $2 ),0Ui> was stipulated to be paid to this tribe; $5,000 in August follow¬ 
ing tiie date of the treaty, and $5,000 anntially thereafter, by an oversight the $5,000jiue in 
1832 was not asked for; tli s sum is now required to meet the payment for that year. The 
annuities to this tribe are payable at Green Bay. (.) For improvements on lands on tlie east 
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Transpor- 
[tation and] 
contin¬ 
gencies. 


Total 

amount forj 
each tribe. 


Specific 
stipuia- 
[tions to be 
executed" 
this year^ 


2,000 


3,000 


2,500 

4,000 


Cg)450 
(A) 1,500 
160 


1,000 


1,000 

1,500 


(r)l,000 


1,000 

1,000 

roo 


250| . I 400 

6001 - 


16,000 

22,000 


17,000 

16,125 


39,950 


18,100 


6,800 

(5)1,500 

(04,250 

(u) 4,400 

(v) 4,000 
(u))l,400 

(x) 3,000 

(y) 3,000 


100 I (z)5,430 


5,000 


(025,000 

(m)l,60O 

(o) 2,500 

(p) 7.00a 


REMARKS—Continued. 

side of Fox river; treaty ratified July 9, 1832; Stockbridge and Munsee tribes. (to) For 

improvements on lands on the east side of Fox river, for the Brotliertown hand. (n) F(*r 

provisions. (o)For expense of running lines,552,000 for the same band. For compensation to 
commissioner $500, to value improvements. 

(p) For expense of running lines between Cliippewas and Sioux, undpr"{reaty of Atig-usi. 
19, 1825. (q) Payable in goods or money, at Green Bay. (r) Under acJt^of February 20,1833.. 
(s) Money; payable at Green Ray. ^ 


{t) Money; payable at their subragency. 

{ii) Money; payable at St.Peter’s. 

(r) Money; payable at Council Bluffs. 

(?o) Money; payable at Rock Island. ^ 

(x) Money; payable at Rock Island. ' 

(y) Money; payal)le at Rock Isl^j^d. 

(z) Money; payable within^ sub-agency. 
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STATEMENT- 


Number. 

Date of the 
treaty. 

Date of the 
appropriation 

Names of the tribes. 

Annuities. 

Term. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Years. 

Expiration. 

26 

'04, Nov. 3 

’05, March 3 

Sacs and Foxes, (a) 

1,000 





’24, Aug. 4 

’25, March 3 

- 

. 

1,000 

10 

1835 





. 

. 

Plsr 

Pres’t 


’32, Sept. 21 

’33, March 3 

- 


20,000 

30 

1862 

27 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Sacs, Foxes, and loways - 

. 


10 

1840 

28 

’30, July 15 

’31, March 2 

Ottoes and Missourias, 


2,500 

10 

1840 

29 

’25, June 3 

’26, May 20 

Kanzas ... 

- 

3,500 

-20 

1845 






- 

Per 

man’nt 

30 

’08, Nov. 10 

’ll, March 3 

Osages, (g) 

1,500 





’25, June 2 

’26, May 20 

- 


(A)7,000 

20 

1845 






- 

Per 

man’nt 

31 

'19, July 30 

’20, May 15 

Kickapoos, 

. 

(t)2,000 

15 

1834 


’32^ Oct. 24 

’33, March 2 

- 

. 

(A)5,000 

19 

1851 






- 

10 

1842 






- 

5 

1837 

33 

’32, Oct. 27 

’33, March 2 

Kaskaskias and Peorias, (jn) 

. 

3,000 

10 

1842 






- 

4 

1836 

34 

’32, Oct. 29“ 

’33, March 2 

Kaskaskias, with Weas and 








Piankeshaws, 

. 

. 

5 

1837 

35 

’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 

Piankeshaws, (p)] 

500 





.’05, Dec. 30- 

’07, March 3 

- 

300 





’32, Oct. 29 

’33, March 3 

- 


. 

5 

1837 

36 

’18, Oct. 2 

’19, March 3 

Weas, (r) 

3,000 

. 

. 


S7 

’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 

Delawares 

1,000 





’03, June 7 

’26, May 20 

- 


- . 

-Per 

man’nt 


’09, Sept. 30 

’10, May 1 


500 





’18, Oct. 3 

’19, March 3 

(«)--- 

4,000 





’29, Sept. 24 

’31, March 2 


1,000 





’32, Oct. 26 

’33, March 2 

- 


300 

Life 

Sdiiefs 

38 

’95, Aug. 3 

’96, May 6 

Shawanees, («) - 

1,000 





’03, June 7 

’26, May 20 

- 


. 

Per 

man’nt 


’17, Sept. 29 

’19, March 3 

- - . 

2,000 





’31, Aug. 8 

’32, June 4 

- 


. 

Per 

man’nt 




- 

. 

2,000 

15 

1847 

39 

CO 

o 

’33, March 2 

Shawanees and Dela- \ 


, 

5 

1837 




wares, (w) - 5 


. 

3 

1835 

40 

’18, Sept. 17 

’19, March 3 

Shawanees and Senecas^ 

1,000 





’31, July 20 

’32, June 4 

ofLewistown, (^) 5 


- 

Per 

man’nt) 


. remarks. 

(a) file anlTOities^ te tlxeae Indians are payable, part in money, part in merchandise or 
•took, at Rock Island. 

(i) For running lines and marking out reservations under the first and second articles of 
the treaty of September 21, 1832. 

(c> Under the ac't of February 20, 1833. 

(rf) Under the act Oi March 2, 1833. 

(e) Money; payable at Council Bluffs. 

(/) Money or goods at their rifiages on the Kanzas river, 

(g) This annuity payable in mercti:>ndise at Fire Prairie. 

(A) This annuity payable in money, merchandise, provisions,or stock, at White Hair village, 
(i) Money. Paid by General Clark; placfe net determined. 

(^) Merchandise. Paid by General Clark; place .not determined. 

(/) Under the act of March 2, 1833. 

(m) Money, merchandise, or stock, payable at Peoria village. 


Continued. 
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REMARKS—Continued. 

(n) Under the act of March 2, 1833. 

•(o) Money; at Delaware agency. 

Ip) Money; at Delaware agency. 

(q) Under tlie act of March 2, 1833, forAVeas and Piankeshaws, with the Piankeshaws. 

(r) Money; at Delaw’are agency. Annuities of 1T9S, 1805, and 1809, consolidated. 

(.s) 1'his treaty provides that all former annuities shall be paid in silver. 

(if) Money; at the Delaware agency. 

(u) Hy this treaty, all annuities made payable in silver at Delaware agency. 

(ft) Uiuler the act of .Inly 14, 1832, an appropriation of this sum annually for fifteen years; 
add tional compensation for reservation. 

(w) Money; at Delaware agency. 

(x) Under the act of March 2, 1833. 

(y) Money; at Delaware agency. 

Iz) Under the act of February 20, 1833, for the tribes which emigrated from Ohio. 
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STATEMENT-- 



Date of the 

D.ate of the 

Names of the tribes. 

Annuities. 

Term. 







treaty. 

appropriation 


c 



c 

.2 

1 

‘S. 

£ 




1 

g 

'd 

V 

1 

2 




£ 

J 


U 

41 

M7,Sep.29> 
’I8,.S-p.l7 S 

*19, Marchs 

Senecas of Lewistown, (a) 

1,000 




42 

*31, Feb. 28 

*33, Feb. 20 

- 

. 


Per 

man’nt 

’01, Dec. 17 

*02 

Choctaws, 


(i) 2,000 


U. S. 


*05, Nov. Ifi 

*08, Feb. 19 

- - - 

(c) 3,000 
id) 400 





’16, Oct. 24 

*17, March 3 


6,000 

20 

1836 


'20, Oct. 18 

*22, May 7 


(e) 600 




*2.5, Jan. 20 



15C 

Life 

a cliiaf 

42 

*25, March 3 


(/)6,000 



’25, Jan. 20 

*25, March 3 

Choctaws, 

6,000 

16 

1840 


’25, .Ian, 2J 

*25, March 3 

. 

150 




’30, Sef)t. 27 

*31, M rch2 


. 

. 

20 

1840 


’.iO, Sept. 27 

*32, June 4 


. 

20,000 


1851 


*30, Sept. 27 

*31, March 2 


. 

16 

1846 


*30, Sept. 27 

’31, March 2 



. 

5 

1835 


’ 0 Sept. 27 

*31, March 2 


. 

(A)l,100 

20 

1850 


’.50, Se|)t. 27 

’.51, March 2 



(05,175 

4 

1834 

45 

’ >0, Sept. 27 

*31, March 2 



500 

Life 

a chief. 

*94, Jnlv 15 

’99, Feb. 25 

Clnckasaws 

3,000 

. 

44 

*90. Aug. 7 

*99, Feb. 25 

Creeks 

(m) 1,500 

. 




*02, June 16 

*19, M.trch3 

- 

(n) 3,000 

. 



45 

*2], Jan. 8 

’23, March 3 

- - . 

10,000 

6 

IS35 

*26, Jan. 24 

’26, May 22 

CreekSj We3l(y) - 

20,000 

Per 

manent 

46 

, *32, March 24 

’32, June 4 

Creeks, East [jr) - 

- 

12,000 

J 

1837 


'32, .March 24 

*32, June 4 


20 

1851 


*32, VI arch 24 

’3.5, Feb. 23 

- 

. 

. 

20 

1852 

47 

*32, March 24 

1 ’32, June 4 

- 

. 

400 

Life 

5chiefs 

’94, June 26 
’98, Oct. 2 

^’99, Feb.25 

Cherokees («) * 

6,000 




’04, Oct. 24 

’25, March 3 

- 

(w) 1,000 




48 

’05, Oct. 25 

’06, April 21 

. 

(x) 3,000 

■ . 



’28, May 6 

’28, May 28 

Cherokees, West 

. 

10 

1839 

49 

’’.8, Aug. 24 

’19, Marchs 

Quapaws 

ib) 1,000 


1 



’24, Nov. 15 

’21, Marchs 

- 

(c) 1,000 

1 

1835 

5 

’2 ,, Sept. 18 
*23, Sept. 18 

’24, May 6 
*24, May 6 

Florida Indians (d) 


5,000 

20 

1843 


j *32, May 9 

Seminoles, (e) 

! 

3,000 

15 

- 





$1.39,300 

235,925 




REMARKS. 

(o) M'>ney, at Delaware agency. ^ (6) This annuity payable in money or goods. 

(c) Tilts anmiity payable in merchandise. (d) This annuity granted in consideration 

of the consent of tl»e tribe to tlie establishment of tavern stands. («) For the support of 

light horse. (/) This sum to be applied for twenty years in support of schools; after 

tliat to be vested in stock, as tlie tribe may direct. (g) For payment for horses lost 

wh le emigrating west, under the treaty of September 27, 1832. Payable at Port Smith, 
Arkansas I’erritory. (A) For the support of tlie principal and tlie three chiefs of each 

of the tliree districts. Payable at Fort Smith, Arkansas Territory. (i) For three speakers, 
tliree secretaries, and ninef 3 -nine captains. Payable at Fort Smith, Arkansas Territory. 

(k) For twenty^warriors of Wayne’s army. (/) For running boundaries between the 

Choctaws and Chickasaws, under the treaty of October 20, 18.32. The annuity for this 
tribe is applied, by their request, to education and tiie support of a blacksmith. 

(m) Money; at agency east, in part, and at agency west, in part. (n) Money; at agency 
east, m part, and at agency west, in part. (o) Money, merchandise, or agricultural im* 
plements; at agency west, in part. 
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Continued. 



REMARKS—Continued. 

(p) Under the act of February 20, 1833. (q) Money; payable at western apency- 

(r) Money. After five years an annuity of $10,000 is to be paid for fifteen years, at easier^ 
agency. (s) Money. (() Money; anotlier blacksmith is to be provided when two- 

thirds have emigrated. (u) For certifying contracts under this treaty. 

(v) Merchandise. (tv) Money. (x) Money. (j/) Expense of defending Cherokee 
title to reservations, (r) Money, payable at Fort Gibson, (a) Payment of Clierokee claims 
under the treaty of May 6,1828. (b) Merchandise, payable within Arkansas snperin- 

tendency. (c) Money; payable within Arkansas superintendency. (c?) Moneys 

payable at Tallahassee, and on the Appalachicola. (e) By this treaty the United States, 
agree to continue the blacksmith until 1854. (/) In payment of land and improvements. 

(g) In payment for property stolen or destroyed. 











€0 
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Annuities. 

Permanent, 

Limited, 


RECAPITULATION. 


Education, 

Treaty stipulations. 

Blacksmiths, 

Farmers, 

Laborers,. 

Millers, 

Millwrights, 

Iron, steel, and coal, 

Salt, 

Agricultural implements. 
Tobacco, 


Transportation and contingencies. 


Specific stipulations to be executed this year. 






J. 


A statement, showing the stipulations for removing Indians from the east to the west side of the Mississippi, with an estimate of the 
number of Indians to be removed, and of the expenses incident to their removal, as called for by a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, dated January 30, 1834. 


Names of tribes, dates of treaties, and the 
stipulations for removing' the Indians from 
the States. 

Estimated popula¬ 
tion east of the 
Mississippi. 

Estimated cost of 
their removal west 
of the Mississippi, 
and of their sub¬ 
sistence one year 
after their arrival 
in the new coun¬ 
try. 

Estimated cost of 
the presents, the 
furnishing which 
is contingent on 
their removal 
west. 

Total expense 
of the removal, 
with its incidents. 

BKMXBKS. 

CHEROKEES. 

The United States made a treaty with the 
Cherokees wdst,of the Mississippi, on the 6th 
of May, 1828, by which those Indians agreed 
to remove out of the Territory of Arkansas 
into the limits assigned thereby to them west 
of that territory. By the 8lh article of this 
treaty, the United States obligate themselves 
to extend to the Cherokees east of Mississip¬ 
pi the benefits of this treaty, on condition of 
removal. The following is the article alluded 
to; “Articles. The Cherokee nation, west 
of the Mississippi, having, by this agreement, 
freed themselves from the harassing and 
ruinous effects consequent upon a location 
amidst a white population, and secured to 
themselves and their posterity, under the so¬ 
lemn sanction of the guarantee of tlie United 
States, as contained in this agreement, a large 
extent of unembarrassed countryj and, that 

Georgia, 2,500 
Alabama, 2,000 
N. Caro. 3,000 
Tenn. 1,500 

Dollars. 
Remv’l, 180,000 
Subs. 295,750 

Rifles. Dollars. 

1,000—12,500 

Kettles. 

1.500— 4,500 
Blankets. 

1.500— 5,250 
Tobacco. 

7,500 lbs.—750 

23,000 


Total Cherokee population 
estimated at 15,000 souls. 

The treaty has been con¬ 
strued to give to each head 
of family one* rifle, one 
blanket, and five pounds 
tobacco. 

The following shows the 
amount of each to which 
they are entitled, and how 
much will remain due to 
the tribe after removal: 

Rifles, whole No. - 2,500 

Furnished - - - 1,500 

To be supplied - 1,000 
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Continued. O 


Names of tribes, dates of treaties, and the 
stipulations for removing^ the Indians from 
the States. 

Estimated popu¬ 
lation east of the 
Mississippi. 

Estimated cost of 
their removal west 
of the Mississippi, 
and of their sub¬ 
sistence one year 
after their arrival 
ill the new coun¬ 
try. 

Estimated cost of 
the presents, the 
furnishing which 
is contingent on 
their removal 

west. 

Total expense of 
the removal, with 
its incidents. 

KSMARK9. 

their brothers yet remaining in the States may 
be induced to join them, and enjoy the repose 
and blessings of such a state in future, it is 
further agreed, on the part of the United 
States, that to each head of a Cherokee fam¬ 
ily now- residing within the chartered limits of 
the State of Georgia, or either of the States 
east of the Mississippi, who may desire to re¬ 
move west, shall be given, on enrolling him¬ 
self for emigration, a good rifle, a blanket, and 

1 



1 

Kettles, whole No. 
Furnished - 

2,500 

1,000 





To be supplied - 

1,500 





Blankets, whole No. 2,500 
Furnished - - - 1,000 





To be supplied 

1,500 

kettle, and five pounds of tobacco, (and to 
each (rf his family one blanket;) also a just 
compensation for the property he may aban¬ 
don, to be assessed by persons to be appoint¬ 
ed by the President of the United States. 
The cost of the emigration of all such shall 
also be borne by the United States, and good 





Tobacco, whole 
quantity - - - 
Furnished - - - 

12,500 

6,000 





To be supplied 

7,500 

cured for their comfort, accommodation, ^nd 
support, by the way, and provisions for twelve 
months after their arrival at the Agency; and 
to each person, or head of a family, if he take 
along with him four persons, shall be paid im¬ 
mediately on his arrival at the Agency, and re¬ 
porting himself and family, or followers, as 

! 

' 
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emlgi-ants and permanent settlers, in addition 
to the above, provided he and they shall have 
emigrated from within the chartered limits of 
the State of Georgia, the sum of fifty dollars, 
and this sum in proportion to any greater or 
less number that may accompany him from 
within the aforesaid chartered limits of the 
State of Georgia.” 


SEMINOLES. 

*’* Article 1. The Seminole Indians relinquish 
to the United States all claim to the land they 
at present occupy in the Territory of Florida, 
and agree to emigrate to the country assigned 
to the Creeks, west of the Mississippi river; it 
being understood that an additional extent of 
teiritory, proportioned to their numbers, will 
be ad.'led to tiie Creek countiy, and that the 
Semlnoles will be received as a constituent 
part of the Creek nation, and be readmitted 
to all tlie privileges as a member of the same. 

“ Article 3. The United Stales agree to dis¬ 
tribute, as they arrive at their new homes, in 
the Creek ten-i^ory, west of the Mississippi 
river, a blanket and a home-spun frock, to 
each of the warriors, women, and children of 
the Seminole tribe of Indians. 

“ Article 6. The United States will take the 
cattle helongingto the Seminoles, at the valua¬ 
tion of some discreet person, to be appointed 
by the Pre.sident, and the .same shall be paid for 
in money to the respective owners, after their 
aiT val at their new homes; or other cattle, 
such a^ maybe desired, will be furnished them, 
notice being given through their agent of their 
Wishes upon tliis subject, before tlieir removal, 


#• 



25,000 


9,000 

476,750 

48,000 

523,r.')0 

5,000 

Removal, $90,000 




stence for 12 months. 

^ 182,500 




1 

to J 


Blankets,$17,500 
Frocks, 10,000 





Loss on ? 6 000 

cattle, 5 



The 2,500 Cherokees from 
Georgia to get a gratuity 
of 10 dollars each. 


* To each male head a rifle. 


The experience of the De¬ 
partment has taught, that 
the amount for which In¬ 
dian cattle can be sold on 
this side of the Mississippi 
falls greatly short of the 
cost of the cattle on the 
hoof west of that river. 
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a 


Names of tribes, dates of treaties, and the 
stipulations for removing^ the Indians from 
the States. 

Estimated popula¬ 
tion east of the 
Mississippi. 

Estimated cost of 
their removal west 
of the Mississippi, 
and of tlteir sub¬ 
sistence one year 
after their arrival 
in the new coun- 
try. 

Estimated cost of 
the presents, the 
furnishing which 
is contingent on 
their removal 

west. 

Total expense of 
the removal, with 
its incidents. 


that time may be afforded to supply the de¬ 
mand. 

“Article 7. The Seminole Indians will re¬ 
move within three (3) years after the ratifica¬ 
tion cf this ag;reement; and and the expenses 
of their removal shall be defrayed by the ! 
United States; and such subsistence shall also 
be furnished them for a term not exceeding 
twelve (12) months, after their arrival at 
their new residence, as in the opinion of 
of the President their numbers and circum¬ 
stances may require; the emigration to com¬ 
mence as early as practicable in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three (1833;) and 
with those Indians at present occupying the 
Big Swamp, and other parts of the country 
beyond the limits as defined in the second ar¬ 
ticle of the treaty concluded at Camp Moul¬ 
trie creek, so that the whole of that proportion 
of the Seminoles may be removed within the 
year aforesaid, and the remainder of the tribe, 
in about equal proportions, during the subse¬ 
quent years of eighteen hundred and thirty'- 
four and five, (1834 and 1835.)” 

Treaty dated May 9, 1832. 



i 

0 


• 5,000 

$272,500 

$.32,500 

1, $305,000 
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CREEKS. 

“Article 12. The United States are desir- 22,264 

ous that the Ci’eeks should remove to the 
country west of the Mississippi, and join their 
countrymen tliere; and for this purpose it is 
agreed tliat as fast as the Creeks are prepared 
to emigi’ate, tliey shall be removed at the ex- 
^ pense of the United States, and shall receive 
subsistence while upon the journey, and for 
one year after their arrival at their new homes: 

Provided, however. That this article shall not 
be construed so as to compel any Creek In¬ 
dian to emigrate, but they shall be free to go 
or stay as they please.” 

“Article 13. There shall also be given to 
each emigrating warrior a rifle, mould, wiper, 
and ammunition, and to each family one 
blanket. As soon as half their people emi¬ 
grate, one blacksmitli shall be allowed them, 
and another when two-thirds emigi-ate, to¬ 
gether with one ton of iron and two hundred 
weight of steel annually for each blacksmith. 

These blacksmiths shall be supported for 
twenty years.” 

Treaty, dated March 24, 1832. 

22,264 

POTTAWATAMIES. 

“Articles. The United States agree to 5,000 

provide for the Pottawatamies, if they shall at 
any time hereafter wish to change their resi¬ 
dence, an amount, either in goods, farming 
utensils, and such other articles as shall be re¬ 
quired and necessary, in good faith, and to an 
extent equal to what has been furnished any 
other Indian tribe or tribes emigrating, and in 
just proportion to their numbers.” 

Treaty, jiate4 Optober 26, 1832.’ 


Removal at $18 
$400,752 00 
Subsist, 
and cont. 
for 12 

months 679,792 90 


Removal $90,000 
Subsistence 
for 12 mos, 
at 9 cents 
p’r ration, 
including 
conting. 164,250 


Rifles. Dollars. 

5,000—62,500 

Blankets. 

6,000—21,000 

Powder. 

20,000—5,000 

Lead. 

50,000-2,500 
Trans. 9,000 
Iron 20 yrs. 5,000 
Steel 20 yrs. 2,400 


$107,400 


Rifles. Dollars. 
400at$12|—5,000 
Powder and 
lead 1,000 

Blankets, -- 

Axes, 500—1,000 
Ploughs, 

500—3,000 
Hoes, 500—500 



An appropriation has been 
asked for the removal of 
6,000 this year. 


The iron and steel may be 
calculated at 2 tons iron 
for 20 years, 40 tons. 4 
cwt. steel for 20 years, 80 
cwt. 


The three bands of the Potta- 
watamie tribe, with whom 
treaties were made in Oc¬ 
tober, 1832, to wit, the 
Waba.sh, Prairie, and In¬ 
diana, it is supposed, num- 
berabout 5,000 souls. The 
removal of one-third of 
this number, and their sub¬ 
sistence for 12 months, was 


05 
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Names of tribes, dates of treaties, and the 
stipulations for removing' the Indians from 
the States. 

Estimated popula¬ 
tion east of the 
Mississippi. 

Estimated cost of 
their removal west 
of the Mississippi, 
and of their sub¬ 
sistence one year 
after their arrival 
in the new coun- 
U-y. 

Estimated cost of 
the presents, the 
furnishing which 
is contingent on 
their removal 
west. 

Total expense of 
the removal, with 
its incidents. 

nxttAllKS. 




Looms, 100—2,000 
Cards, 

pairs, 360—200 


provided for by act of 2d 
March, 1833. The amount 
appropriated, §94,129, will 
therefore be deducted 
from this sum. 

The presents to be furnish¬ 
ed them not being speci¬ 
fied, the calculation is 
made according to the 
treaty with the Choctaws 
of September, 1830. 

The rifles are in part pro¬ 
vided for by the act above 
mentioned. By same act, 
the blankets are entirely 
provided. 


' 5,000 

1254 250 

§22,450 

$276,700 
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CHICKASAWS. 


Article 10. Whenever the Chickasaw 
nation shal/ determine to remove from, and 
leave their present country, they will give the 
President of the United States timely notice 
of such intention, and the President will fur¬ 
nish them the necessary funds, and means for 
their transportation and journey, and for one 
year’s provisions after they reach their new 
homes, in such quantity as the nation may re¬ 
quire, and the full amount of such funds, 
transportation, and provisions, is to be paid 
for out of the proceeds of the sales of the 
ceded lands. And should the Chickasaw na¬ 
tion remove from their present country be¬ 
fore they receive money from tlie sale of die 
lands hereby ceded, then, and in that case, 
the United States shall furnish them any rea¬ 
sonable sum of money for national purposes, 
which may be deemed proper by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, which sum shall 
also be refunded out of the sales of tlie ceded 
lands.” 

Treaty, dated October 20, 1832, 


*5,600 


Remov. $100,800 


s s 

bo X 
c 

■ £ 


204,400 


5,600 


$305,200 


Emigration of Indians, Office Commissary General of Subsistence, ^pril 30, 1834. 


* This is the Indian popula* 
lation according to the 
recent census. The tribe 
possesses a large number 
of slaves, how many, not 
exactly known, probably 
more than one thousand. 
These, in accordance with 
the practice of the depart¬ 
ment, will be removed, 
and will add considerably 
to the amount of this esti¬ 
mate. 


$305,200 


GEORGE GIBSON, C. G. S. 
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K. 

STATEMEJ^T of sums provided hy treaties with Indian tribes, for the purposes of education, exhibiting the names of the 
tribes, the date of the treaties, the amount for each, and the period for which the payment is to be continued, and for what 
* specif c use. 


05 

00 


Names of the tribes. 

Date of treaty. 

Amount. 

How long payable. 

For what specific use. 

1. Miamies - - - - 

Oct. 23, 1826 

2,000 

Pleasure of Congress 

Education of youth at Choctaw 






academy. 

2. Pottawatamies - - . 

Oct. 16, O 

326 

2,000 

do do 

do do 

Do - - 

Se'pt. 20, 15 

328 

1,000 

do do 

do do 

S. Do of Indiana 

Oct. 27, 15 

332 

2,000 

do do 

do do 

4. Winnebagoes . - - 

Sept. 15, 1832 

3,000 

27 years; expires 1859 

Schools in the nation. 

5. Menomonies . - - 

Feb. 8,15 

331 

500 

10 years; expires 1842 

Green Bay. 

6. Chippewas - - » 

Aug. 5,1826 

1,000 

Pleasure of Congress 

Sault St. Marie, 

7. Chippewas, Menomonies, Winne¬ 






bagoes, and New York Indians - 

Aug. 11, 1827 

1,500 

Pleasure of Congress. 


8. Sacs, Foxes, and loways - 

July 15, 1830 

3,000 

10years; expires 1840 

Education of youth at Choctaw 






academy. 

9. Kickapoos - _ - 

Oct. 24, 15 

332 

500 

10years; expires 1842 

Schools in the nation. 

10. Shawnees and Delawares 

Oct. 26, 1832 

500 

3 years; expires 1835 

do do 

11. Choctaws ... 

Sept. 27, 1830 

12,500 

20 years; expires 1840 

Choctaw academy, and schools 






in the nation. 

12. Creeks, east . _ . 

Mar. 24, 1832 

3,000 

20 years; expires 1851 


13. Cherokees, west 

May 6, 1828 

2,000 

10 years; expires 1839 

Schools in the nation. 

14. Florida Indians 

Sept. 18, 1823 

1,000 j 

20years; expires 1843 

Education of youth at Choctaw 


1 

i 

35.500 1 


academy. 
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L. 


TABLE of schools, showing under whose direction, the station, number of 
teachers, and number of pupils at each* __ 


Under the direction of 

station. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Pupils. 

United Brethren 

Spring Place, Cherokees, Alabama 
Brainard, East Mississippi 

3 

20 

American Board of 

2 

30 

Commissioners for 

Carmel, East Mississippi 

1 

30 

Foreign Missions 

Creek Path _ . _ 

3 

30 

High Tower . . - 

1 

10 


Dwight, Cherokees, West Mississippi 

4 

65 


Tuscarora . - - 

3 

82 


Seneca, near Buffalo, IShew York 

8 

45 


Union, Osages, Arkansas - 

1 

54 


Harmony, Gsages, West Mississippi 

6 

30 


Monroe, Chickasaws 

2 

50 


Cattaraugus, Senecas, New York - 

1 

5^ 


Goshen, - - . _ 

8 

45 


Ai-ik-kun-nah 

s 

24 


Williams - - - - 

2 

4 


Tockshish - - - - 

3 

22 


Colonel Folsom’s, Choctaw nation - 

1 

12 


Cane Creek - - - 

3 

26. 


Martyn - _ _ - 

2 

25 


Hebron 

2 

22 


Willstown, Cherokees, east 

5 

18 


New Echota, do do 

1 

24 


Hawie’s do do 

3 

18 


Candy’s creek do - - 

4 

74 


Mulberry settlement, Cherokees, west 

1 

30 


Michilimackinac - - - 

3 

157 


Ottawas, Miamies of the Lakes 

- 

10 


Elliott - - - - 

7 

48 


Mayhew - - - - 

6 

56 


Juzans - - > - 

1 

15 


Emmaus . - - - 

3 

26 


Fairfield, Cherokees, west - 

1 2 

30 


Buffalo, Senecas, New York 

3 

50 


Maumee, Ohio - - - 

2 

25 


Ah-me-hee, Cherokees, east 

1 

46 


Forks of Illinois do - - 

. 

30 

Methodist Society 

Upper Sandusky, Wyandots 

1 

25 


Asbury, Creek nation 

- 

22 

B>aptist General Con¬ 

Western Clierokees 

1 

"20 

vention 

Valley Towns, Cherokees, east 

2 

35 


Thomas’s, Grand river 

2 

36 


Sault St. Marie, Chippewas 

4 

46 


Western Creeks . - - 

2 

35 
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TABLE—continued* 


Under the direction of 

station. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Pupils* 

Baptist General Con- 

Shawnee, Delawares 

1 

15 

vention, continued. 

Western Choctaws 

1 




1 

SO 


Delawares ... 



Omahas and Ottoes 




Carey, Pottawatamies, St. Joseph 

- 

7 


Withington ... 

2 

16 


Oneida, New York 

1 

SO 


Tansewatta, East Mississippi 


30 

Methodist Episcopal 

Shawnees . . - 

S 

40 

Church 

Delawares ... 

2 

21 


Peorias 

2 

24 

Protestant Episcopal 

Oneida Castle, New York - 

S 

SO 

Church 

Green Bay - - 

4 

ISO 

Roman Catholic ' 

Arbre Croche, Ottowas 

2 

60 

Church 

Green Bay, Menomonies - 

1 

SO 


St. Joseph Pottawatamies 

1 

SO 


•Allowance from the Civilisation Fvnd to each of the follouing associations 
and individuals, vis. 


American Board tor Foreign Missions 

1,690 

Methodist Society 

550 

Baptist General Convention 

2,000 

Choctaw Academy 

310 

Catholic Bishop, Ohio 

Catholic Bishop, Boston, for Passa- 

1,000 

maquoddy Indians 

SOO 

Godfrey, a Pottawatamie Indian - 

200 

Choctaws - - - - 

300 

Mohegan Indians - - - 

400 


Donations from the Civilisation Fund. 


On account of cost of buildings at 


Green Bay, under Menomonie 


treaty - - - - 

1,700 

Choctaw Academy, for purchase of 


tools, and erecting workshops for 


a wheelwright, blacksmith, and 


shoemaker . . - 

500 
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M. 

STJTEMEJSrr showing the amount appropriated to establish and maintain 
trading houses among the Indian tribes, from the l%th of Jlpril, 1796, to 
July, 1822, when they were discontinued. 

1796, April 18, for trading with the Indians - - ^150,000 

1799, March 2, do do do - . 110 000 

1806, April 21, do do (reappropriated) - 260 000 

1809, March 3, do do do - - 40*000 

8300,000 

STATEMEJSTT showing the amount appropriated for the salaries of the su~ 
perintendent of Indian trade and his clerks, and of the agents, assistants, 
and clerks, employed at the several trading houses. 

1806, April 21, for pay of superintendent and clerks, agents, assist¬ 
ants and clerks, - - ^13,000 00 

1811, March 2, do do do do 19,250 00 

Note —The precise amount paid for this object prior to 1805 cannot 
be ascertained, as it was drawn from the general trading fund by war¬ 
rants in favor of the purveyor of public supplies, or the agent of the War 
Department. In a report made by Mr. Mason, the superintendent, in 
April, 1810, which is contained in Gales and Seaton’s American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. 1, p. 768, there is this statement, in relation 
to this subject: 

“There have been employed, in all cases, a principal agent at each 
house, and, in most cases, an assistant agent or clerk at each. The com¬ 
pensation allowed has been from ^750 to 11,250 per annum, exclusive of 
rations, or allowance for rations, paid out of the funds of this establishment. 

“ It does not appear that the annual compensation allowed to agents, as¬ 
sistant agents, or clerks, exceeded the sum of g 10,000, until the year 1805; 
previous to which time, as has been said, six trading houses had been es¬ 
tablished ; during that year, four additional houses were set up, and one 
discontinued, leaving then in operation nine houses. At this time, the al¬ 
lowance for rations was commuted into money, at fixed rates per annum, 
and the compensations paid during the latter part of this year (1805) stood 


thus : 

8 agents, at ^1,000 per annum, - - 88,000 

1 agent, at $f,250 do - - - 1,250 

7 assistants, at ^500 do - - - 3,500 

1 assistant, at 8400 do - - - 400 

$13,150 

“Allowance for subsistence, in lieu of rations. 

9 agents, at g365 _ . - - 83,285 

6 assistants, at 8150 - - - 900 

1 assistant, at g 180 - - - - 180 


84,365 
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<< This commutation fop rations, and these rates and amounts of compen¬ 
sation, were directed to be paid by order of the Secretary of War. The 
allowance to agents, their assistants and clerks, has been increased from 
time to time, as additional trading houses have been set up, and there are 
payable for the current year, (1810,) 

For salaries . . _ - §14,750 

For subsistence _ - - - 5,475 

§ 20 ,$ 25 ” 

There were then in operation twelve trading houses. 

The act of 1811 fixed the pay of the superintendent at §2,000, and al¬ 
lowed him for his clerks §2,500. 

The following statement, made from the books of the Register of the 
Treasury, shows that, with the exception of two years, (1818 and 1819,) 
the whole amount of the appropriation for salaries was not expended. 

1811, for pay of superintendent and his clerks, - ^4,150 00 

1812, for pay of superintendent and clerks, agents, 

assistants, and clerks, 16,870 00 


1813, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. 

16,883 28 

1814, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

10,294 86 

1815, 

do 

of super! 

intendent and his clerks, 


- 

4,150 00 

1816, 

do 

of superintendent, 

agents, &c. 


- 

17,437 16 

1817, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

18,820 67 

1818, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

21,866 98 

1819, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

19,446 35 

1820, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

18,400 00 

1821, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

18,750 00 

1822, July 2, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

- 

9,570 60 


Amount drawn for salaries, - - - §176,989 90 

Add amount of appropriation for pay of agents, 
assistants, and clerks, in 1811 and 1815, - - 28,000 00 


Whole amount of expenditure for salaries - - §204,989 90 

Appropriation for five years, from 1806 to 1810, 
inclusive, at §13,000, is - - - 65,000 00 

Ajipropriation for tw'elve years, from 1811 to 
1822, at §19,250, is - - - - - 231,000 00 


Whole amount of appropriation for salaries, 


§296,000 00 



N. 


STATEMENT showing^ the amount appropriated for the Indian trading house establishment, during its continuance, 

and the state of the concerns when settled. 



To amount of appropriatidn, 


By amount carried to surplus fund, 

« “ of receipts, - . . 

“ “ of debts uncollected, 

“ of debts of the Creeks, paid under 
the treaty 1 6th June, 1802, 

Property destroyed, - - - 

Balance unaccounted for, - - . 


To balance unaccounted for. 


The numljer of Indian trading houses in 1822 was 9. They were established at Prairie du Chicn, Fort Edwards, on the 
Upper Mississippi, Fort Clark, on the Osage, a branch of this on the Marie Dccine, at Green Bay, Chicago, on the Ar¬ 
kansas and Red rivers, and on the Tomhigbee. The goods on hand at these posts in 1822 amounted to ^126,950. 

The number of licensed traders in 1822 was 126. 


09 
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0 . 


Indian tribes^ east of the Mississippi^ who have not yet agreed to emigrate. 


Names of tribes. 



Numbers. 

1 In the State of New York, viz. 




Senecas .... 


2,242 


Cayugas - - . - 


128 


Onondagas _ . - - 


490 


Delawares - - _ - 


73 


Oneidas - - - - 


1,153 


Tuscaroras ... - 


278 


St. Regis .... 


298 


Connewangas - - - - 

2 At Green Bay, viz. 


54 

4,176 

Oneidas .... 


400 


Stockbridge . - w . 

- 

320 


Senecas . . . . 

- 

5 

725 

3 Wyandots in Ohio - - - , 

- 

- 

575 

4 Miamies . . . - 

- 

- 

1,100 

5 Menomonies .... 

- 

- 

3rl70 

6 Chippewas and 0‘ttowas of Lake Michigan 

- 

- 

5,300 

7 Chippewas .... 

- 

- 

6,800 

8 Cherokees .... 



*9,000 

30,846 


P. 


Indian tribes^ east of the Mississippi, who have agreed to emigrate. 


Names of tribes. 


Numbers. 


] Seminoles . - - - 

2 Creeks - 

S Cherokees - - - - 

4 Chippewas, Ottowas, and Pottawatamies 

5 Cluckasaws - . - . 

6 Ottawas of Ohio _ . - 

7 Appalachicolas - - - 

8 Pottawatamies of Indiana and the Wabash 


5,000 

22,264 

*9,000 

7,400 

5,600 

230 

340 

5,000 


♦ The 8th article of the treaty of May 6, 1828, with the Arkansas Cherokees, contains a 
stipulation for the removal of that portion of the tribe remaining’ east of the river, as indin* 
duals of them may be willing to go. 
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Q- ! 

Indian tribes in the Western Territory, and the quantity of land for each» 


Names of the tribes. 

Quantity for each. 

Total amount. 

Possessed by the indigenous Indians, viz. 



1. Osages, . _ - - 

7,564,000 


2. Kanzas, . - . . 

6,400,000 


3. Ottoes and Missourias, 

1,536,000 


4. Half breeds, Ottoes, Omahas, and lo- 


ways, ----- 

128,000 

15,628,OOD 

Assigned to the emigrant Indians, viz. 



1. Choctaws, - - - . 

15,000,000 


2. Creeks and Seminoles, - > 

13,140,000 


3. Cherokees, - - - * 

*13,000,000 


4. Senecas from Sandusky,") 


5. Senecas and Shawnees, j " 

100,000 


6. Quapaws, - - - - 

96,000 


7. Ottawas, - - - - 

34,000 


8. Kaskaskias and Peorias, 

96,000 


9. Weas and Piankeshaws, 

160,000 


10. Shawnees, - - - _ 

1,600,000 


11. Delawares, - - - - 

2,208,000 


12. Kickapoos, - - - - 

768,000 

46,202,000 


.4cres, j 

61,830,000 


R. 

STJ1TEMEJ\*T of the quantity of land west of Arkansas and Missouri 
Territories and the Mississippi river, south of the Platte and the north fork 
of said river, east of longitude 28°, amd north of Red river. 

Acres. 

The whole quantity estimated at - - - 132,295,680 

Possessed by the indigenous Indians, - 15,628,000 

Assigned to the emigrant tribes, - 46,202,000 

- 61,830,000 


Leaving as unappropriated, 


70,465,680 


7,000,000 acres provided by the treaty, and 6,000,000 acres included in the outlet. 
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"Washington City, May 13, 1834. 

Sir ; In answer to your inquiry respecting the amount of habitable 
country now unoccupied within the proposed Western I’erritory, I have 
respectfully to observe, that, taking the “old habitable line,” as marked 
by Mr. McCoy, for a guide, there are north of the Osage reservation (in. 
eluding a little east) about 9,250,000 acres, north of the Delawares about 
8,200,000 acres, making 17,450,000 acres. 

But, however, not more than half this amount is suitable for agricul. 
ture, on account of the scarcity of timber for fences, firewood, and building. 

I have been over the land in such a manner as to be satisfied of the 
accuracy of my statement. As an evidence of my correctness, I would 
observe that the Ottoes, now about forty miles west of the Missouri, on 
the Platte, are to remove immediately to the Missouri bottoms, to com¬ 
mence agriculture. 

The Pawnees must remove also more cast, to pursue agriculture. 

The Omahas on the Elk-horn, about fifty miles west of the Missouri, 
remove to the Missouri bottoms for wood and timber, being now on a 
prairie. \ 

Hence, there is not much land below the Platte, until you approach the 
branches of the Kanzas river, calculated for agricultural settlement. On 
the branches of the two Nemehaws, running into the Missouri, are some 
good lands and some good timber, but tlie width of the timber bottoms is 
small. There is a little land adjoining the Missouri directly north of the 
Kickapoos. 

The general scarcity of wood on the unappropriated tract south of the 
Platte will deter most emigrating tribes from making a selection there. 

If the unappropriated land north of the Osages shall accommodate the 
remaining Ottowas, the Miamies, and the IXew York Indians, it is all 
that can be expected from that section. 

And here I would remark, these tribes can be well accommodated by 
the side of their kindred bands. I have been thus plain and explicit to 
show the impracticability of locating so many of the remaining tribes on 
the unappropriated lands west of the Missouri, within the proposed limits 
of the Western Territory, as some have expected might be done with pro¬ 
priety. 

I designed to be brief, but can explain more fully if desired. 

I am yours, most respectfully, 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War. 


S. 

A bill for the preservation and civilisation of the Indian tribes within the 
United States. 

Whereas tlie United States are desirous of preserving from extinction 
the Indians living in and adjacent to the settlements of their citizens, and 
of providing for their gradual improvement and ultimate participation in 
the advantages of civilization and free Government: 

And whereas these objects can be obtained only by removing the Indians 
from the operation of those causes which have occasioned their declension, 
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and by establishing them in a permanent residence, where they may be 
taught the value of the blessings offered to tliem, and look forward with 
confidence to a melioration of their physical and moral condition : therefore^ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Jlmenca in Congress assembled, 'I’hat, in order to provide a per¬ 
manent residence for the several tribes of Indians residing w ithin the limits 
of any State or Territory, except that part of the Territory of Michigan 
Ijing west of Lakes Huron and Michigan, the Pie.sident of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to adopt such measures as he may 
deem most expedient, to extinguish the Indian title to a tract of country of 
sufficient extent, lying west of the Mississippi, and not included w ithin any 
State or Territory; and that, after the title is cxtinguislicd, he be au¬ 
thorized to lay off the same, at such times, and in such manner, as he may 
deem proper, for the several tribes of Indians for whose permanent resi¬ 
dence it is intended, and to exchange the same for lands now occupied by 
them. 

Sec. 2. Jnd be it further enacted, That, in order to induce the said 
Indian tribes to emigrate to tlieir proposed residence, and that the means 
employed, or that may hereafter be employed, for their improvement and 
civilization, may have full operation, tlie President be, and lie is hereby,, 
authorized to pledge the faith of the United States to guaranty to the 
tribes who may agree to an exchange and removal an immutable inaliena¬ 
bility of such lands as they may acquire by such exchange, permanent 
peace and protection against the intrusion of w hite settlers, and a conti¬ 
nuation of its friendship and aid in improving their condition and forming 
and maintaining a system of Government suited to their circumstances. 

Sec. 3. •ind be it f urther enacted, That the President shall, by and w'itb 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint tliree commissioners, who 
shall, jointly or severally, hold treaties with the several tribes whose re¬ 
moval is herein provided for; and, whenever the assent of any Indian 
tribe can be obtained to such removal, provision shall be made, as far as 
practicable, for assigning to them a country distinctly bounded, and also 
for the expense of their removal, for the aid to be afforded to them, and 
for all the necessary arrangements which a just regard to their situation 
may require. And it shall be the duty of the several agents, and of all 
other persons in the Indian Department, to explain to their several tribes 
the views of the Government, and to co-operate, by all just and proper 
means, in the accomplishment of the objects herein provided for. 

Sec. 4. Jlnd be it further enacted, That, in all cases where the proper 
authority of any tribe may decline entering into any stipulations rc.spect- 
ing the removal of such tribe, it shall be the duty of the commissioner or 
commissioners, or Indian agent, to enter into such arrangements with 
any individuals of the tribe, and, under the directions of the President, ta 
make the necessary provisions for the removal of such individuals ; but the 
arrangement with such individuals shall, in no case, affect the rights of the 
tribe. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, upon a declaration being made 
by any Indian or Indians, to a United States commissioner or commission¬ 
ers, or to the Indian agent residing near or w ith the tribe or nation to which 
such Indian or Indians may belong, of a willingness to remove, he, she, or 
they, upon enrolling their names for that object, shall be considered by 
that act to be under the protection of the United States; and any injury 
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don€ thereafter to the person or persons of such Inilian or Indians, shall 
subject the offender or offenders committing the same to be prosecuted and 
punished, in the same manner, and to the same extent, as though the of¬ 
fence had been perpetrated on the person or property of a citizen within the 
territory of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And he it further enacted, That whenever circumstances shall, 
in the opinion of the President, render it proper, a Government shall be 
organized for the several tribes and individuals who may remove agreea¬ 
bly to this act; and such Government shall be administered by a Governor, 
•who shall hold his office for the term of three years, and by three judges 
and a secretary, who shall hold their offices for the term of four years; 
they shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate ; and the Governor shall receive a salary of-dol¬ 
lars, each of the judges a salary of-dollars, and the secretary a salary 

•of-dollars, to be paid quarter-yearly out of the Treasury of the United 

States. And there shall be a Legislative Council, and such other officers, 
•executive and judicial, selected from the said Indians, as the President 
may deem proper. And the President shall have authority to prescribe 
the rules and regulations for the administration of such Government; to 
define and direct the rights and duties of all the officers who may be em¬ 
ployed ; and, generally, to adopt such measures as may be proper and ne¬ 
cessary to carry into effect the great object of the United States in this 
effort to improve the condition of the Indians ; and a report shall annually 
be made to Congress of all the proceedings under this act; all which shall 
be subject to the approval or rejection of Congress, or to such alterations 
as they may think proper to make. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That this system of Government shall 
be extended to any of the tribes whose removal is not herein provided for, 
w henever circumstances may, in the opinion of the President, render such 
a measure proper, and the assent of such tribes can be obtained thereto. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sum of-be, and the 

same is hereby, appropriated, to carry into effect the objects of this act, and 
for no other purpose w hatsoever, to be paid out of any money in the Trea¬ 
sury not otherwise appropriated. 


T. 

Office of Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 

Fort Gibson, February 10, 1834. 

To the Secretary of War : 

Sir : The undersigned. Commissioners of Indian Affairs, west, not hav¬ 
ing time to complete the business confided to them within the period 
limited by their appointment, beg leave, very respectfully, to submit their 
report, in part. 

The Board w'as organized in the latter part of December, 1832, when 
their instructions were carefully perused, and the commissioners entered 
upon the duties assigned them. Although their proceedings have been 
transmitted in detached communications, it may not be inexpedient to trace, 
very briefly, the progress they have made in this general report. 

The arrival of the Senecas and Shawmees from Ohio, and the dissatis¬ 
faction manifested by them w ith their location, demanded the first attention 
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of the commissioners. A new treaty of limits was made in compliance with 
their request, giving them a better country in one tract, on the east side of 
the Neosho river, and uniting the kindred bands of Senecas and Shawnees 
of Lewiston, atjd Senecas of Sandusky, Ohio. Tins arrangement besides 
being highly gratifying to these people, enabled the Board to grant land 
to the Cherokees on the west side of the Neosho or Grand river, unembar¬ 
rassed by previous assignment. 

The conflicting claims of the Western Creeks and Cherokees, so earnestly 
urged upon the attention and consideration of the commissioners, presented 
formidable difficulties. Both parties claimed several millions of acres of 
the same land, under treaty stipulations ; both were equally sanguine in 
the justice of their respective claims, and, at first, unyielding in their opi¬ 
nions. A candid examination, in public council, of a*ll the treaties, of the 
subsequent proceedings of the respective tribes, and the offer to substitute 
other land for that relinquished by the Cherokees, enabled the commission¬ 
ers to adjust the matter in a manner mutually satisfactory. 

The Creeks and Cherokees have now an undisputed title to land, in quali¬ 
ty fertile, in location convenient and desirable, and in quantity adequate 
to the wants of the respective nations. It is a matter of congratulation 
that such important changes in the expected location of these tribes should 
not have produced any complaint in the mode of adjustment. 

The Seminoles, who were referred to the commissioners for advice and 
assistance in the exploration and selection of a country for a permanent 
home, have been well accommodated. This nation is, bv the late treaty 
happily united with its kindred friends, (Creeks,) and forms with them one 
nation ; but is secured, with the approbation of the Creeks, the privilege 
of a separate location between the forks of the Canadian river. This tribe 
it IS expected, will remove immediately to the land assigned them. ' 

Negotiations have been commenced with the Osages for a removal from 
their present reservation to lands adjoining the Kanzas. Although no 
treaty has yet been made, the commissioners indulge a hope that tlie wishes 
of the department will be accomplislicd, and that this poor and degraded 
tribe, when they receive additional assistance, will improve the me?ns of¬ 
fered to better their condition. 

The qmpaws, a feeble remnant of a tribe, roving about the Territory 
of Arkansas, lately the owners of a vast country, but now without any de¬ 
finite home, have, by a recent treaty with the commissioners, been looted 
in the Indian country. The number of this tribe is small. The nittance 
received for their extensive grants to the United States, and their present 
dest^ute condition, commends them to the justice as well as liberality of 
the Government. A commutation of their permanent annuity wdll afford 
most e7tinT prolong, at least, the existence of a tribe al- 

The dissatisfaction of the Kickapoos with their location on tlie Missouri 
a subject referred to the commissioners since their first instructions, has 
SeJuTiem'^' acknowledge their approbation of the land as- 

« gned em. A personal examination of the land satisfied the commis- 
^oners that the location was good and convenient for the tribe. A council 
with the nation proved that the dissatisfaction expressed was confined to 
a single individual, a warrior and his band, who, listeningtotheadviceof 
themselves to hope for a different location 
-on the waters of the Osage river. The Kickapoos are much pleased with 
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the extinguishment of the Ottoe title south of the Little Nemehaw, which 
relieves their land from all incumbrances, and renders their residence more 
acceptable to their nearest neighbors on the north. 

The attention of the commissioners has been especially directed to the 
adjustment of the difficulties between the Delawares and Pawnees. I'he 
failure to extinguish the rights of the Pawnees and Ottoes to land between 
the Kanzas and Platte rivers, before assignments were made to emigrating 
Indians, caused a bloody war among claimants, fighting on one side tode- 
fend what had never been relinquished, and, on the other, to maintain what 
was guarantied by the Government. So late as last summer a whole vil¬ 
lage of the Pawnees was destroyed by tlie Delawares, and 2,500 persons 
driven to the prairies without shelter. Vicinity and danger had united the 
Pawnees and Ottoes in common defence, and all south of the Kanzas river 
w^ere regarded as common enemies. Tlie Osages, tlie adopted grandchil¬ 
dren of the Delawares, had just been at the Ottoe village with one hundred 
W'arriors to destroy the town ; and this village only escaped by the timely 
arrival of an express from Fort Leavenworth, announcing their danger. 
The number of Pawnees of the Platte is estimated at 12,000, and the Ottoes 
and Omahas on the same stream, at about 3,000. 

Tlie commissioners, being anxious to remove the cause of war, hastened 
to obtain a cession of lands from the Pawnees and Ottoes, to quiet the titles 
of emigrants who relied with confidence on the guaranty of the Govern¬ 
ment. Treaties were made with the four confederated bands of Pawnees 
on liie Platte, and also witli the Ottoes, by which the United States has 
acquired several millions of acres of land ; and it is fondly anticipated that 
the battle ground of the contending tribes will become the peaceful abodes 
of eastern emigrants, and a civilized home for the strangers of the moun¬ 
tains. The river Platte now forms the north boundary of extinguished 
title on the west side of the Missouri river. 

Having removed the cause of war, so far as disputed title provoked 
hostility, the commissioners entered upon the pleasing yet difficult task of 
making peace between those Indians who were to compose the new terri¬ 
tory. Accordingly, one hundred Ottoes, Pawnees, and Omahas of the 
Platte, were invited to accompany the commissioners to Fort Leaven¬ 
worth on the errand of peace. And it is certainly a mark of confidence 
in these wild tribes to walk three hundred miles to olFer the pipe of peace 
to their enemies, especially unprotected as they were, except by their own 
bows and arrows. The willingness of the Pawnees to leave the ruins of 
their village unrevenged, was further manifested by their consent to travel 
even to Fort Gibson; making their whole journey on foot not less than 
1,200 miles, to meet the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Osages. 

The commissioners have to congratulate the department on the esta¬ 
blishment of peace between the following tribes, viz. Pawnees, Ottoes, 
Omahas, loways, Kickapoos, Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, Pottawa- 
tamies, Kanzas, Delawares, Shawnees, Piankeshaws, Weas, Peorias, Ot- 
tawas, Kaskaskias, Osages, Senecas and Shawnees, Cherokees and 
Creeks. Peace is made between all the Indians of the United States re¬ 
siding south of the Sioux j and it is hoped the numerous Sioux and other 
still more northern tribes or bands will ere long embrace the opportuni¬ 
ty afforded by the terms of pacification, for their admission to the same. 

The basis of the general treaty seems to give more confidence in the 
mutual pledges of the red men. Their interest and their feelings have 
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.alike conspired to remove every obstacle that the path to each other’s 
door migijt be smooth forever.” 

The visit of the wild Iiidiaijs has been one of high gratification and in- 
.struction to them. They have seen and tasted tiic frnits of civilization. 
They implore these blessings on their villages, and have hastened back to 
tell the glad tidings to their friends. A c<)py of the treaty of peace is 
herewith transmitted, mai4;ed A. By this treaty the past is forgiven ; the 
right of personal rever.ge relimpiishe!!, and future injuries are no longer 
to be made the cause of war ; but all disputes are to be adjusted by refer¬ 
ence to an umpire appointed by t!ie Pi’esident. It will apjiear that a few 
tribes have yet delayed signing the articles of peace, wishing a further 
opportunity to discuss them in their resfmetive councils. 

The predatory incursions of foreign tribes inhabiting the southwestern 
boundary of the United States has been, and it is feared will long remain, 
a cause of serious complaint. But very little definite information has been 
received respecting these bands. The council witli the Pawnees of the 
I’latte aflfordeil an interview with seven Pawnee Piets and two Kioways, 
(sometimes called Camanches.) then on a visit of friendship. Frotn these, 
and from subsetjuent conversation with the Pawnee chiefs at Fort Gibson, 
who spent last winter with their friends south of Red river, we learn a 
few facts. 

It appears that the Pawnee Piets are now reduced to a small number, 
not exceeding one thousand, and tliat their residence is about one hundred 
and twenty miles soutli of Red r'uver, where tiiey raise a little corn. Dan¬ 
ger has united them in common defence with the Camanclies, who are more 
numerous; but tliese allies of tlie Piets are by no means so jiowerful as 
lias been generally sujiposed. It is believed that the Piets depend cliiefly, 
and the Camanches entirely, on the chase; and hence both are generally 
found in the track of tiie bufTrilo. Whatever may have been the origin of 
the Pawnees of the Platte, they are quite a different people in manners and 
language from the Pawnee Piets. So entirely different is the language 
that only one person was found among all the Pawnees of the Platte to 
understand and interjirct their words. Wars also have frequently inter¬ 
rupted their fiarmoiiious intercourse. From ihe Piets wo learn directly 
their strong desire for peace, and both t!ie Piets and Kioways, who wit¬ 
nessed the transactions of the commissiimers on the Platte, have returned 
home, apparently with great joy, to hasten the establishment of peace. 

The subsequent purchase of a Pawnee Piet captive from the Osages by 
the commissioners, and the transmission of the same through tlie Pawnees 
of the Platte to her native liome, will, it is believed, secure an interview 
so much desired by the Government with the Pawnee Piets and their kin¬ 
dred tribes. It may be remarked with pleasure, that the Osages have 
avowed their willingness for peace with these Mexican Indians; though 
the relatives of the deceased believe their departed friends are now demand¬ 
ing scalps to be sent them from this side of the grave, 

Tiie commissioners would he wanting in justice to the Government to 
allow it to anticipate security to our ow n tribes from any pacific arrange¬ 
ment that can be made with the Indians of Mexico. Presents may soothe 
for a moment the savage disposition ; hut while the principal residence of 
the wdld tribes is within a ftireigu State, and subject of course to foreign 
influence, we cannot limit our guaranty of soil and personal protection, 
(upon which the emigrant has chosen this new home,) by depending on 
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stipulations with Indians beyond our control. Nor will our occasional 
show of force remove the fear of invasion. Savages may be temporarily 
driven from the Buffalo trail, but, like w ater displaced by a fording army, 
they will seek immediate return when the force is removed. A few out¬ 
posts to enclose the agricultural districts can alone ensure personal safety, 
and give that security to property, without which man, either white or 
red, cannot be stimulated to its possessicin. 

The commissioners aie requested to transmit to the War Department 
all the information they can procure, respecting the climate, soil, and ca¬ 
pacity to support the number of Indians who will j)it)bably remove to, 
and reside in, the country set apart by the United Stales as their permanent 
homes. The country to w hich the Indian title has been extinguished w est 
of the Mississippi, for the purpose of providing land upon which to re¬ 
move the Indians from the east, is very extejisive. It is situated between 
Bed river, north latitude SV 30', and north latitude 43" SO', and from 
the western boundary line of the Territory of Arkansas and State of Mis¬ 
souri in west longitude 17° SO', and the Mississippi river, to the Republic 
of Mexico, in west longitude 23° from Washington, and contains about 
182,000 square miles, or about 116,480.000 acres, 'i his is a district of 
country greater in extent than the whole of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, which contains only 
174,897 square miles. It was probably not expected that the commis¬ 
sioners would be able, in addition to ail their other business, to go into a 
very minute examination and descrijition of the whole Indian countr} ; 
but simply to ascertain whether, in their opinion, it was eligible for the 
settlement of our Indian population, and capable of affording them the 
means of a comfortable subsistence : and to this point their obser\ations 
and inquiries have been mainly directed. 

Of the climate. 

With regard to the climate, the commissioners would remark, in general, 
that it does not materially vary from the climate, in the corresponding de¬ 
grees of latitude, in the Atlantic State.s, some distance iti the interior from 
the seaboard. But it appears, from meteorological observations, taken at 
different military posts in the valley of tiie Mississij»pi, and on the Atlan¬ 
tic-coast, that the winter months are a little colder in the former than in 
the latter; and the summer months not so hot on the Atlantic as on the 
Mississippi. This, however, may easily be accounted for by the influence 
of the sea air near the coast, while, in the interior of the Atlantic States, and 
on the Mississippi, no material difference will be discovered. The air in the 
southern part of the Indian country, we think, is more pure and less humid 
than on the seaboard, in the Southern Atlantic Slates ; and in the northern! 
part of this country the spring opens, and vegetation begins earlier, than 
in the Eastern States. The commissioners have now spent nearly two 
winters at Fort Gibson and vicinity, in north latitude about 35" SO'. The 
last winter was represented by the settlers as one of the mildest they had 
ever known, and this winter as one of the coldest they could remember in 
this region. They never experienced a finer clinjate than what they en¬ 
joyed here last winter. There were no severe storms ; tlie weather was 
mild and fair ; the atmosphere remarkably pure, and llie thermometer 
usually ranged between 36° and 56°, and some days as high as 65° of Fah¬ 
renheit A few days of severe weather were experienced in tlie last of 
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February and beginning of March, but not sufficient to kill the peach 
buds, which had already begun to blossom. This winter, a few days the 
thermometer has stood below zero in the morning ; and one day as low as 
seven degrees. The river at this place was frozen over, sufficient to 
cross it on the ice for a few days. This winter, however, has been of short 
duration, only about four weeks, and now we hope it is past, and spring 
has already visited us. It must, however, be remembered, that in a country 
extending through ten degrees of latitude, there must be a great diversity in 
the climate. From all that they can ascertain, the country is not subject to 
any new or unusual diseases, but is visited by such as are common in the 
same parallel of latitude east of the Mississippi. 

It ought, however, to be stated that there has been a great deal of sick¬ 
ness and mortality among the Choctaw emigrants of last year. They 
were attacked with cholera on the way, of which many died. After their 
arrival here, a change of diet, by being furnished with full rations, and not 
being under necessity to take their usual active exercise, and the expo¬ 
sures incident to the first settlers of a new country, brought on fevers, 
which, fur want of proper medical attendance, proved very fatal, but not 
more so than is often experienced by our own citizens. Those persons to 
whom the missionaries had the means and opportunity of administering 
medicine in season, generally recovered, and were restored to health after 
a short time. Tlie commissioners would recommend that emigrating par¬ 
ties be accompanied with a physician, to reside with them for such time as 
the President of the United States shall think proper ; and also that 
the agents be supplied with medicines and vaccine matter, to furnish the In¬ 
dians when necessary. 


The soil. 

With regard to the soil, the commissioners would observe that they have 
not been able, for want of time, to examine very minutely the whole of 
this extensive territory. Some of them, however, have travelled through 
the country, from the Choctaw agency south of the Arkansas river, and 
from the mouth of the north fork of the Canadian, to the Grand Pawnee 
village on the Platte river of the Missouri ,* and from the Arkansas Ter¬ 
ritory, west, between the Arkansas and Canadian rivers, for the distance of 
nearly two hundred miles. From their own observation, and the best in¬ 
formation they have been able to obtain, they believe there is a great di¬ 
versity of soil, and such as generally is found in the States bordering on 
the Mississippi. A considerable portion of the land is as good as is found 
in any of the Western States. This is the character of the bottom lands 
on the principal rivers, which are generally covered with fine timber, and 
also of much of the prairie lands adjoining the timber on the several water¬ 
courses which intersect the country in every direction. There is another very 
considerable portion of wood land wholly unfit for cultivation ; such as the 
mountains and flint hills that are seen interspersed throughout the country. 
These, however, add, it is believed, much to the salubrity of the climate, 
and will long afford game for the lovers of the chase, and a good range for 
the stock of the settlers at certain seasons of the year. On the Kiamecha 
mountains, there is a winter grass that will always sustain the stock in 
that part of the country in winter, if the fires are kept out of the woods. 
The same may also be the case in other parts of the country. There are 
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also vast prairies, tlmt extend tlirough the country in various directions, 
and of all the diversity of soil, from the best alluvial and good upland, to 
the gravelly ridges and barren sand hills. These prairies are intersect¬ 
ed by watercourses skirted with wood, and as they are generally a lime¬ 
stone soil, springs of water have been found, and others may yet be dis¬ 
covered. 

Of its phijsicnl resources. 

There is still considerable game in some parts of the country, and on 
which the indigenous tribes principally depend for their support. But if 
the Indians should generally remove from the east to the west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, it will soon be destroyed, so that they cannot rely upon it any great 
length of time for their sustenance. Asa matter of necessity, therefore, 
their attention must be turned to other resources for a living. The question 
then arises, “ is the country able to furnish them a support in any other 
way; and particularly is it calculated for the purposes of agriculture ?” 
And this question the commissioners answer unhesitatingly in the affirma¬ 
tive. They are of opinion that there is a sufficiency of good first rate 
soil, now belonging to those tribes who already have lands assigned them, 
and a sufficient quantity still undisposed of, to assign to such tribes as may 
hereafter choose to remove here, to suppoi-t them, if they will settle down 
like our white citizens and become agriculturists. They will also fur¬ 
ther say, that, with regard to the objections that have been raised against 
this country, on account of the scarcity of timber and water, it is as well 
watered, generally, as the States of Illinois or Missouri; and wheresprings 
cannot be readily found, water can alwmys be obtained by sinking w’ells. 
It is true that wood is scarce on the prairies ; but it is likewise true, that, 
if the fires are kept out of them a short time, they spring up with a growth 
of thrifty young timber. At Union Mission, where they cut grass and 
made hay ten years ago, there are now trees six inches in diameter. This 
is not an uncommon thing. The same has taken place in the barrens of 
Kentucky, and on the prairies of Illinois, where may now be seen exten- 
.sive groves of wood, on land which tw^enty years ago was an open prairie. 
But, even if this should not be the case, a very fine quality of coal has 
been found on different parts of the prairie, from the Kanzas to the Red 
river, and which is used generally by the blacksmiths through the country; 
so that fuel need not be scarce if wood should fail. As to materials ffir 
fencing, the finest grow’th of thorns and the honey locust is found through 
the prairies wdiere the fires have not reached for some time; and with 
which hedges might be made in a very few years, to enclose fields to any 
extent. This country will produce abundantly all the varieties of grain, 
vegetables, and agricultural products, w hich are i-aised in the States of the 
same latitudes east of the Mississipj)!, and on the Atlantic coast. And the 
commissioners would particularly recommend that Government furnish a 
quantity of Irish potatoes, to be introduced among the Indian tribes by 
their agents. It has already been stated that coal has been found here ; 
and so also have iron and lead and alum been discovered ; and salines 
abound through the country, of the best quality, one of which, it is said, 
has been let in the Cherokee country iovfve thousand bushels of salt a 
year. 

The commissioners have no doubt that, take this country just as it is, 
with all its varieties of rich and fertile bottom land and uplands, its rug- 
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gcd mountains and flint hills, and its timbered and also extensive prairie 
lands, it is much better calculated for the residence of the Indians, than 
if the whole was covered with a dense forest, such as once existed in the 
Atlantic States; for the Indians would not very soon, if ever, convert such 
forests into fruitful fields. The prairies, therefore, instead of an objection 
to the country, in many respects are a great advantage. An Indian family 
can now locate themselves by the side of a spring or watercourse where 
timber is found, ami cultivate a few acres of corn and vegetables ; and 
while his pasture and meadow lands are provided by a bounteous Provi¬ 
dence, he may see his flocks and herds increase and multiply around him 
with a very little attention. This country is admirably adapted to the 
raising of stock of every description. South of the Kanzas river there 
is no absolute necessity to provide for them in winter, as they live in the 
range winter and summer. Sheep, particularly, do very well, and they 
shear them here twice a year : and it is thought that, with proper atten¬ 
tion, (other things being equal,) a flock of one hundred sheep will yield 
500 pounds of wool per year, as readily as the same number would yield 
300 in the Eastern States. And if encouragement was afforded by Go¬ 
vernment in introducing flocks of the best sheep, and distributing them 
from time to time among the Indians, the day would not be far distant, 
when the woollen factories of the East could receive their supply of wool 
from this region. 

In a country like this, where their pasture and meadow lands cost the 
settlers nothing ; and where their flocks can sustain themselves winter 
and summer, and be multiplied to any extent; and where they will yield 
two-fifths more per capita than they can in the East, what is to prevent this 
result ? 

The commissioners arc persuaded that no situation could have been se¬ 
lected for the location of the Indians, more happily adapted tlian this to 
effect their civilization, by a transition from the hunter to the pastoral life; 
and by gradually introducing among them agriculture and the useful arts ; 
and by giving them intellectual, moral, and i-eligious instruction. This 
is not a matter merely of coiijecture, but of sober reality, tested by what 
has already been done. We shall here produce an example worthy of 
notice. It will be seen, by a reference to the Cherokee treaty of 1817, 
that a division had taken place between the upper and lower towns, on the 
question, « whether, as a nation, they would adopt the pursuits of agri¬ 
culture and civilized life, or continue their old habits, superstitions, and 
pursuits of the hunter state. The upper towns resolved to continue as 
they were ; and for this purpose exchanged their lands with the Government, 
and removed to the Arkansas, that they might live after their old ways 
and customs. In short, they came here wild Indians in every respect. 
But what is their present condition ? “They are settled in their habits, 
generally employed in agriculture, and live and dress comfortably, after the 
American costume. The state of morals is, generally, as good as it is i,n the 
newly settled parts of our country, and in many respects better; their 
heathenish superstitions and customs are wholly abandoned, excej)t by a 
few of the lowest and most degraded class ; tlieir houses are comfortable, 
and to a considerable extent well supplied with furniture and provisions. 
They raise all the common articles of consumption for their own use, and 
considerable quantities both of vegtcables and meat for market. Nearly 
all their females know how to spin and weave the cotton and wool produced 
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by their people, and are furnished with the means of doing so. In all these 
respects their improvement has been great, and is growing every year.” 
There are also schools established, and several of their own youth qualified 
for teachers. Churches have also been organized, and one of their young 
men is now pursuing a course of theological studies for the Christian min¬ 
istry. A bible, temperance, and other benevolent societies are in opera¬ 
tion, and doing much good. A Government has been organized by them, 
laws ordained, and rigidl)' enforced by a body of sheriffs, termed Light 
Horse. And several of the natives are reputable traders, and carry on a 
very extensive mercantile business. 

The wild Osages, too, who have been generally averse to civiliza¬ 
tion, now manifest a willingness to follow the example of the Cherokee?, 
Creeks, and Choctaws, whom they see at all seasons have an abundance 
of the necessaries of life, while they are frequently in a starving condition, 
5ind are obliged to subsist on roots. A few years since, Mr. William C. 
■Requa, a missionary from New York, commenced a settlement on the 
Neosho river, and invited the Osages to settle with him, and proposed to 
instruct them to plough, and make fields and houses, and furnished them 
seeds and domestic animals. The consequence has been, this settlement 
has increased to about thirty families. They have an abundance of all 
that is requisite for their comfortable-subsistence, they have given up the 
chase as a living, and no longer go on parties of war and plunder; they 
have all of their fields under good cultivation, comfortable cabins, domestic 
animals, and a sufficient quantity of corn and Irish potatoes for their sup¬ 
port, and even some occasionally to give away. (See Appendix, B.) 

The removal of the Indians from the east to the west of the Mississippi, 
has not had, as was anticipated by some, a deleterious and discouraging 
influence. It has stimulated them to action, and their condition has been 
greatly improved. They have built themselves comfortable cabins, such 
as are generally seen in our new settlements ; opened small plantations, 
and that sometimes without any assistance or means, except their axe and 
theirhoe. This is very perceptible, especially with the Creeks and Choctaws, 
who are getting fine plantations, and those who have been in the country 
a few years already raise considerable produce for sale. They have also 
encouraged district schools, and a considerable portion of this expense is 
borne by the Indians themselves. The influence of the Gospel has also 
been very pei’ceptible, in elevating their moral character, and promoting 
habits of industry. And if the benevolent views of the Government can 
be carried into effect by public servants, who have the interest of the Indi¬ 
ans at heart, and will exert themselves to check those evils which have been 
their ruin, the ardent desires of the philanthropist and the Christian for 
them will yet be realized ; and their removal will prove the greatest bless¬ 
ing that has ever been conferred upon the red men of the wilderness, by 
any nation since the discovery of America. 

The commissioners having expressed their views of the climate, soil, and 
physical ability of the Indian teriitory, now proceed to show what are the 
indigenous tribes ; what tribes have already emigrated, or are under treaty 
stipulations to emigrate; and also wliat tribes below north latitude 46° 
east of the Mississippi have not yet agreed to accept the permanent home 
the Government has provided for all the Indian tribes within the different 
States and Territories of the Union. 
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Table 1.— The indigenous Tribes. 




Quantity of land. 

Names. 

Numbers. 

1 

Square miles. 

Acres. 

OsRges - - 1 

5,200 

11,820 

7,564,820 

Kanzas 

1,496 

10,000 

6,400,000 

Ottoes and Missourias 

1.600 

2,400 

1,536,000 

Pawnees 

12,000 ■] 



Omalias 

1,400 1 

25,000 

16,000,000 

Poncas - - ' 

800 J 



Sacs- and Foxes 

4,500 

9,375 

6,000,000 

loways 

1,102 

4,687 

3,000,000 

Total 

28.098 

63.282 

40.500.820 


Tablk 2. —The emigrant Tribes, and those ivho have agreed to emigrate. 





Quantity of land. 

Names. 


Numbers. 




Square miles. 

Acres. 

Choctaws 


18,000 

23,437 

15,000,000 

Chickasaws* 

- 

5,000 

will probably set¬ 
tle in the Cnoc- 




20,000 I 


13,140,000 

Sem.noles 

- 

5,000 J 

20,532 

ri,P.-nl-PPC! west. 


5,000 

20,312i: 

156 

1 3 000,000 

Senecas and Shawnees 

461 

’ 100,000 

Quapaws 

- 

466 

150 

96,000 

Piankeshaws 


185 ■) i 

250 

160,000. 

Weas 

- 

220 J 

Peofias and Kaskaskias 

128 

150 

96,000 

Ottawas, 0. - 

- 

200 ' 

53 

34,000 

Shawnees 

- 

1,250 

2,500 

1 , 600.000 

Delawares - 

- 

835 

3,450 

2,208,000 

Kickapoos - 

- 

555 

1,200 

768,000 

C!np[)ewas and Ottawas 

10,000 

7,813 

5,000,000 

Pottawatamies 

i 


Winnebagoes f 

- 

- 

3,600 

2,304,000 

Total 


67.300 

83,603 

53,506,000 


• Tlie Chickasaws have sold their country, and agreed to find another themselves, unless 
they prefer becoming citizens of the United States. 

f The Winnebag )es have a country west of the Mississippi, on the Upper loway, but 
have not yet agreed to remove to it. 

^ These lands, including the outlet, are provided expressly for the whole Cherokee na¬ 
tion, east as well as west of the Mississippi. 
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Table S. —The tribes east of the Mississippi^ and below N. lat. 46“, who 
have not yet agreed to remove west of the Mississippi. 


Names. 

Numbers. 

I Remarks. 

Indians of New England , - - 

“ New York 

“ Virginia - _ _ 

“ , South Carolina - - _ 

Tribes. ^Vyandots. 0. - - - 

“ (Ittavvas. 0. - 

“ Miamies 

“ Menomonies 

‘‘ Chippewas, M. T. - V 

2,526 

5,774 

47 

450 

527 

250 

1,100 

2,143 

These Indians have 

12,817 

“ Ottawas, do - J 

“ Winnebagoes - _ , 

3,000 

4,591 

been provided with a 
home west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, when they 

“ (.'herokeps, east, in the T 

States of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Ahibama - - J 

Total, 

10,000 

choose to remove to it. 

30,408 


Table 4. — This table exhibits a summary and digest of what has been 
presented in the preceding tables. 


Tribes. 


Numbers. 


Indigenous tribes west of 
Missouri - - - 

Indigenous tribes north of 
Missouri and tlieir h tids, 
including the NVinnebago 
country - . - 

Emigrant Indians 
The Indians who haveagrM 
to emigrate, or submit to 
State laws 

The Indians that have lands 
assigned them west of the 
Mississij)|)i, but liavenot 
yet agreed to remove to 
them . - - - 


22,496 


5,602 

25,837 


41,466 


17,591 


Ij 


Square miles. 


49,220 


17,652 


31,500,800 


11,304,000 


> 83,603 


53,506,000 
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TABLE IV—Continued. 


Tribes. 

Numbers. 

Square miles. 

Acres. 

The Indians in the several 
States who have not yet 
agreed to remove, and to 
whom no lands have been 
assigned . - - 

Unappropriated lands west 
of Missouri and VV. long. 

17° 30'to 23° 

12,817 

52,777 

33,771,180 

Unappropriated lands north 
of the State of Missouri 

- 

1,680 

1,075,200 


125,806 

201,342 

128,859,280 


The estimates in the foregoing tables are made up from the best sources 
of information. As it respects the number of souls in the different tribes, 
it will probably be found too high rather than too low, as the Indians 
generally have been greatly overrated. The quantity of land stated to 
belong to them, in cases of the emigrant Indians, is fixed by treaty 
stipulations, and therefore, accurately given ; that of the indigenous 
tribes is only a general estimate, but it is believed it will fall within rather 
than overrun the real quantity claimed by them. 

From the exhibit as presented by the tables, it appears that the whole 
number of Indians intended to reside in the Indian territory, (should all be¬ 
low N. lat. 46° remove from the east to the west of the Mississippi,) will 
amount to 125,806 souls ; and the quantity of land set apart for them is 
201,342 square miles ! that is, more than one and a half square mile to 
every soul. And even the emigrants have assigned to them a country, 
equal, on an average, to a square mile for every individual. So that it is 
presumed there can be no question but that they have a sufficient quantity 
secured to them for their accommodation. 

The commissioners accompany this report with a map of the Indian 
country; which, although it may not be found perfectly accurate, yet it is 
more so than any other published, and will serve to exhibit the relative 
position of the several n&tions, and the boundaries of their respective coun¬ 
tries. In the appendix, C, will also be found a pai ticular description of 
the boundary lines of their lands, with a few general remarks concerning 
them. The above description and the map wdll point out where the unap¬ 
propriated land, amounting to 54,451 square miles, is situated; and the 
commissioners will now suggest how it can be disposed of, in order to 
accommodate those Indians still east of the Mississippi for whom no pro¬ 
vision has yet been made, or any others whom it may, hereafter, be deemed 
important to settle on the Missouri river. 

The lands from Red river to the north line of the Osage, Quapaw, and 
Seneca countries, have all been assigned ; and the first district of unap¬ 
propriated lands is between this line and the lands of the VVeas, Shaw- 
nees, and Kanzas, and is estimated to contain 20,252 square miles, or 
12 
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12,965,120 acres. If the Osages cannot be induced to exchange their reser- 
Tation for part of this country adjoining the Kanzas, according to the in* 
structions of the Secretary of War, then a part of it, about twenty miles 
wide, might be assigned to the Miamies, adjoining tlieir brothers the 
Weas, and extending west to the line of the agricultural district. The 
Ottowas of Ohio might be located adjoining their brothers along the 
Shawnee lands. The balance of this tract within the agricultural district 
might be assigned for the New England and New York Indians, adjoin¬ 
ing the Senecas; and that part of it west of this line might be reserved 
as the common hunting ground of all the tribes directly east of it. (See 
Appendix, B b.) 

The second district of land not yet granted to any tribe, is situated 
north of the country of the Delawares and Kickapoos, and between it and 
the little Namaha and Platte rivers, and extends from the Missouri river, 
the Kickapoos, the lialf breed, and Ottoes and Missouri reservations to 
the sources of the Platte, and containing about 15,625 square miles, or 
10,000,000 acres. On some part of this country might be located the 
Menomonies, should they ever desire to remove. The Winnebagoes, also, 
it is believed, could be induced to remove here without much difficulty, "a^ 
they are determined not to reside, and indeed cannot live north of the 
Ouisconsin ; and they arc deterred from settling on the Upper loway, on 
account of the Sioux, their old enemies. 

There is also another very excellent tract of land of about 780 square 
miles, or about 500,000 acres, not yet disposed of, lying between the west¬ 
ern line of the State and river of Missouri, directly south of the Pottawa- 
tamie country. The commissioners are informed that the Wyandots 
liave examined and are delighted with it. They might be located directly 
south of the Pottawatamies, and have assigned to them as much land as 
they now own in Ohio. On this tract reside the lowmys, but their lands 
are situated north of the State of Missouri, on the Des Moins, and they 
ought to remove upon them, or exchange them for lands west of the Mis¬ 
souri. Here have also been located a small band of faithful Sacs, who re¬ 
fused to join the British during the last war, and who have ever sitice been 
separated from their nation. They ought to have a portion assigned to 
them here, unless they prefer residing with the loways. The southern 
part of this tract will be wanted for public purposes, and this is the most 
central point in the Indian country, and most accessible at all limes for 
the transaction of public business. 

There is also a very extensive tract of country north of the lands of the 
Chippewas, extending from the mouth of the Boyer to the Big Sioux, and 
east to w'est longitude 17° 30', containing about 16,120 square miles, 
(10,312,060 acres,) which is still at the disposal of the Government. 

The commissioners would here observe, that should the Indians who now 
reside north of the State of Missouri, the Sacs aikd Foxes, and those who still 
own lands there, the foways and Winnebagoes, hereafter find their white 
neighbors troublesome, and desire to exchange their lands with the United 
States for lands on the Missouri river, there is a sufficient quantity here 
for their accommodation, which has not yet been assigned to any other In¬ 
dians ; and should this be effected, then the eastern line of the Indian terri¬ 
tory would be the parallel of longitude 17“ 32' from Washington, or the 
western line of the State of Missouri, extended due north until it strides 
the Mississippi river. 
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The commissioners have now suggested a suitable location for all the 
Indians east of the Mississippi, below north latitude 46% except the Vir¬ 
ginia and South Carolina Indians; and they would recommend that an 
arrangement be made by them, or for them, with the Choctaws, for their 
reception and union as one nation. This is deemed necessary, only, in 
order to accommodate these southern Indians with a climate to which they 
are accustomed. 


The security of the hidians. 

The Congress of the United States, by the act of March 28, 1830, 
providing for the removal of the Indians to a country west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, have declared : 

“ Sec. 6. That it shall and may be lawful for the President to cause 
such tribe or nation to be protected, at their new residence, against all in¬ 
terruption or disturbance from any (»ther tribe or nation of Indians, or 
from any other person or j)ei'sons whatever.” 

The provision of this act foi* tlie security of the emigrant Indians, is ex¬ 
pressed or implied in all the treaties since made with them. To effect this 
object, it will be necessaiT to enact cleai- and definite laws, with suitable 
penalties, to not only regulate, but as far as practicable prevent, all inter¬ 
course between tlie Indians and our own citizens on their borders. Laws 
also will be necessary to define the rights and powers of tlie different Indi- 
iin nations, and regulating their intercourse with each other. 

With the exception of two or tliree tribes, who have within a few years 
past attempted to establish some few laws and regulations among them¬ 
selves, the Indian tribes are without laws, and the chiefs without much 
authority to exercise any restraint upon their people. Such principles, 
therefore, as can now be established and enforced by corresponding laws, 
will jirove a great blessing, and be generally well received. At present 
nothing is more common than for hunting parties to wander from their 
homes, visit tlie settlements of other tribes, and kill their stock and com¬ 
mit other depredations. This has given great dissatisfaction, and, if not 
soon checked, must lead to serious difficulties. It is now quite common, 
too, for a chief or warrior wijo has influence enough to raise a war party, 
to attack some other tribe for the purpose of plunder, or taking scalps. 
This leads to retaliation and revenge, and thus wars have been carried on 
between several tribes from lime immemorial. Humanity as well as a due 
regard for the just rights of others, requires that these practices should 
cease. And it remains for the Government of the United States alone to 
determine when they shall eml. 

In addition to suitable laws, judicial tribunals should be established to 
try all offences against the same ; and, if necessary, be authorized to em¬ 
ploy military force to carry their judgments into effect, that the Indians 
and our own citizens may see and know that the laws will be rigidly en-. 
forced. * 


Military posts. 

The commissioners are of opinion that, in order to afford protection to 
the emigrant Indians, ami preserve the peace of the country, as well as to 
enforce the intercourse laws, it will be indispensably necessary to esta- 
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blish two lines of military posts. The first on the borders of the Indian 
coBiitry and the State of Mi'Souri and Arkansas Territory. The other in 
the iotei itir, on the western line of the agricultural district, extending from 
Re«l river to the U|)|)er Missouri. To complete tlie first line of posts, in 
addition to Forts Leavenworth and Towson, it will only be necessary to 
esiahlish a military depot and garrison on the Arkansas river, at such a 
point on the confines of ihe Indian territory, as shall on examination be 
found most eligible. This post might be supplied with a military force, 
and immiiions and military stores of all kinds, sufficient to meet any emer¬ 
gency that would probably occur in the Indian country, or between the In¬ 
dians and citizens of the LFnited States. 

'I'he reasons which have induced the commissioners to recommend the 
erection of such a post near the confines of (he Indian country, in preference 
to Fort Gibson, are the following : Fort Gibson is between forty and fifty 
miles above the head of steamboat navigation. If a boat enters the Ar¬ 
kansas with a good stage of water, it can generally ascend, without much 
difficulty, a sliort disiaiice above the boundary line of the Indian territory ; 
but above that point, on aci:ount of the sand bars, the falls at Webber’s, 
Iheshalhiw rajnds, called the “Devil’s Race Ground,” (which obstructions 
can never he removed,) and the sudden rise and fall of the waters, the navi¬ 
gation to Fort Gibson is very difficult and uncertain. Even this season 
the boats have been detained between those points about two weeks, and 
had to expedite their reiiini, for (ear that a day’s delay might prevent them 
from getiing down the ri\er. (See Appendix, D.) 

Fort Gitison, when establislied, was near the western line of the Arkan¬ 
sas rerritory, and it was found necessary for the defence of our own fron¬ 
tier citizens. Hut since the accarigement of the United States with the 
Indians, the boundary line has been removed about forty miles further 
east, and the citizens of Arkansas feel it necessary that this post, erected 
in the first place for their defence, should also be removed. The com¬ 
missioners are of opinion that a ])ost on the confines of the Indian country 
will always he necessary to carry into effect the intercourse law, and pre¬ 
vent difficulties between the Indians and our citizens on their borders, 
where, it is apprehended, will be the principal source of disturbance in 
the Indian country ; and they cannot see the necessity for two posts so 
lu'ar together as tliis jiost and Foi't Gibson, Fort Gibson is certainly not 
indispensably necessary to maintain jirace between the emigrant tribes of 
Clioctaws, Creeks, and Gberokees, who have ahvays had a good under¬ 
standing between themselves; and as to the Osages, Fort Gibson is more 
than one Imndred miles from tlieir reservations ; and should there even 
he any serious (tistnrbarice hi'tvveen these tribes, from a post established on 
the very line, between the Cherokccs and Choctaw’s, or only a short dis¬ 
tance below it. a military force can be brought to operate, in a few days’ 
march, at most, upon not only the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Seminoles, hnt also upon the Senecas, and even the Osages. It is also 
ti de, that if Fort Gitison is to be continued as a permanent post, it must 
he rebuilt immediately ; and the expense of erecting a fort here wdll be 
much gresjfer, and attended with more difficulty in every respect, than 
on Ihe confines of the Indian country. And certainly the annual expense 
of supply ing a garrison here will be much greater than at the post re- 
coiiiineuded ; for there, supplies in abundance can alw'ays be brought 
up the river, or be obtained from the citizens of Arkansas, when boats 
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cannot reach Fort Gibson j or from ttic Itidian country above the fort. 
Another fact worthy of notice i.s, that the timber on the re,serve for Fort 
Gibson, even for fuel, is becoming scarce; ami if (his fort is continued, 
an additional quantity of land must be purchased Croui the Clieiokees, 
which cannot be obtained witliout an exorbitant price. But sliould the 
proposed garri.son be established on tlje Arkansas, in «he Clioclaw country, 
the right is already secured to the United Slates by treaty : and If erected 
below the line on Arkansas, the lands are still mostly owned by the Go¬ 
vernment, and a sufficient quantity ca»i be reserved for mitifurii purposes- 

It has also been found, by sad experience, that a laige military force, 
stationed as this is, surrounded by Indian settlements, has a demoralizing 
and unhappy influence ujton the Indians, and serves to counteract, in a very 
great degree, the benevolent efforts of the Govenunetit t<» imijrove their 
condition. It has been found impossible to restrain the iniercour.se between 
the soldiers and the Indians ; and what must be the consequence of such 
intercourse of near one thousand men, sm h as soldiers generally are, ran 
be easily imagined. The fact ought to be stated, that .several of the Che- 
rokees are regularly engaged in supi»lying the soldiers vvith whiskey; 
and, were it not for the garrison here, not one-lcnth pa't of the whiskey 
now smuggled into the Indian country would he introduced. The ruin- 
missioners would, however, state that a company of infantry might bekejtt 
here for the present, and this post be continued for the winter quarters of 
the dragoon corps. 

Tlie commissioners would also recommend the estahlishmcnt of the fol¬ 
lowing posts, on or near the western line of the agricultural <listrict: 

1st. A post on Red river, above the Fausse Washita. This, from its 
position, being on the borders of the United Slates and Mexico, will always 
be an important and permanent post, atnl is indispensably necessary to 
keep in check the Indians that reside in Texas, but w ho, in pursuit of the 
buffalo, spend much of their time within the houmis «d' tlie United States, 
and from whom danger is apprehended by the emigrant Indians in that 
apiarter. Should this post be established, it is probable about six hundred 
Chickasaws would soon remove and settle between the Blue ami Fausse 
Washita rivers ; and w hen they are once here, the w hole of their tribe, ex¬ 
cept a few wealthy half breeds, perhajts, would hdlow tliem. 

2d. A garrison on the Arkansas, above the Little Arkansas, and as near 
the Santa Fe road as practicable. Tliis would serve to protect the Santa 
Fe trade, and preserve peace between the Usages, Kanzas, and the erratic 
tribes west of them ; and also protect the Creek and Cimrokee countries in 
tliat quarter. Perhajts it may be necessary to erect a small temporary 
work between these two posts on the north fork of the Canadian, to encou¬ 
rage the extension of the Creek settlements in that dijection, and afford 
■them protection. These po.sts might receive tlieir supplies, it is believed, 
up the Arkansas, by keeiboats, or small steamboats, at the antiual >-ise of 
the waters in June, which generally continues a few weeks. If thi.s, how¬ 
ever, should be found imj)racticable, tiiey may always he iransjtnried from 
the Missouri by the Santa Fe route, or from Red river, as a road can easily 
be made over the prairies. 

3d. A garrison on the Platte river of the Missouri, above the Grand 
Pawnee village. This is one of the main routes to the Rocky mountains, 
and is necessary to protect the Pawnees, Omahas, Ortoes, and Missou- 
rias, who have manifested desire to give up their erratic habits, and settle 
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down permanently, and follow agricultnral pursuits. It would also tend 
to preserve peace among the several Indian tribes west of them. This 
post would be about one hundred njiles from the Missouri, and there is a 
good wagon road leading to it. 

4th. A garrison on tlie Upj)er Mi.ssouri, in the Sioux country. This 
nation has been carrying on war with all the surrounding tribes, and has 
nearly destroyed some of them, and driven others from the Missouri to the 
interior of the country. It is indispensably necessary for the peace and 
protection of the Indian country, that this tribe should cease to make war 
and commit depredations on their neighbors ; and to effect this, one or 
more posts are absolutely necessary in their extensive country. Should 
this be effected, other tribes would soon settle on the Missouri, between 
them and the Pottawatamies ; and the Winnebagoes might then be indu¬ 
ced to remove immediately on their lands west of the Mississippi, on the 
Upf)er loway river. 

The establishment of the above posts, and the active operations of the 
dragoon regiment, will effecteially protect the emigrant Indians against 
the erratic tribes to the we.st and north of them ; enforce the intercourse 
laws ; preserve peace between the Indians and our own citizens, and 
also betw'cen the respective tribes. 

The expense of maintaining these posts, it is believed, will not materi¬ 
ally increase the expenditures of the War Dei)artment. For the removal 
of the Indians from the east to the west of tlte Mississippi will render 
many of the northern posts useless: and the troops, occupying these stations, 
together with those at present at Fort (iibson, will be sufficient to main¬ 
tain all the posts above recommended. 

The commissioners ai e of opinion that the dragoon corps is just such 
a military force as the peculiar situation of the Indian country and the 
public service require. And from the exi)erience of its commander in 
Indian warfare, and the high reputation of all the officers of this regiment, 
and the active and martial appearance of the soldiers, tl>e most beneficial 
results may be anticipated from their services. What has been said of the 
dragoons, is not intended to derogate, iti the least degree, from the merits 
of the corps of infantry stationed in the Indian coutitry, from w hose com¬ 
manders and officers the commissioners liave recei>ed every aid and as¬ 
sistance to suppress or punish aggressions which might otherwise have 
led to hostilities among the Indian tribes. Tliis corps miglit pass tlirough 
the whole Indian territory, and visit the above posts in order ; or it 
might be so divided and stationed in different sections of the cemntry, as 
most effectually to accomplish the object for which it was organized—the 
peace and security of tl»e country. 'I'o visit all these i)osts in order, they 
might leave the Arkansas, or Fort Towsoti. on Red river, in the spring, 
and proceed to the post above the F'ausse Washita, passing through the 
Clmctaw settlement; from tlnmce. through the Creek, Seminole, and Che¬ 
rokee country, to the post on the ArUatisas; thence, through the Usages, 
Kanzas, Delaware outlet, and unappropriated hands, to the post on the 
Platte ; thence, through tiie Pawnees, Omaha.s, Poncas, to the post in the 
country of the Sioux; thence, through the Sioux, to Fort Snelling, on the? 
Upper Mississippi ; thence, through the country of the Winnebagoes, Sacs, 
Foxes, loways, Pottawatamies, Cliippewas, an,'! Ottawas, Ottoes, Missou- 
rias, and Rickapoos, to Fort Leavenwcu-th ; from thencr, through the 
Delawares, Shawnees, Usages, Senecas, Cherokees, and Creeks, to Fort 
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Gibson, where a part of the corps might go into winter quarters, or pro¬ 
ceed to the post on the Arkansas or Red river. If the regiment should 
be divided into two parts, the above circuit might be performed once a 
year; and the same corps might alternately winter on the Missouri and 
Red river. 

Experience, however, may point out, in a little while, that the public 
service will be best promoted by separating this corps into smaller divi¬ 
sions, and by stationing them at some of the most important posts on the- 
eastern and western limits of the Indian country ; and from which they 
may occasionally make such excursions as the public service may requii*e. 
******** 

The commissioners would now proceed to notice several subjects deep¬ 
ly connected with the prosperity of the red men. In the first place, the 
evils attending the present regulations of trade deserve particular atten¬ 
tion. 

The old factory system w as abandoned, and licenses granted to indi¬ 
viduals, hoping, no doubt, that competition would guard against extortion^ 
while private capital saved a public loss. Has the remedy equalled the 
expectations of Government ? Are the Indians fairly suj)plied ? Are they 
protected from fraud and imposition ? These are interesting questions : 
an examination of Indian trade, we are confident, will convince Govern¬ 
ment that much yet remains to be done. 

It should be remembered that the Indians are placed by Government 
far in the interior, without any ability to help themselves. Their wants 
can only be supplied by the humane exertions of Government, or indi¬ 
viduals. The Indians, too, have but little to exchange for merchandise. 
The game is fast disappearing, and peltry w ill soon be gone. The depend¬ 
ence for subsistence, then, must rest upon annuities and manual exertion. 
Theannuities in some cases have expired, inothers they have but a short time 
to run j and although in the aggregate considerable, yet, when distributed 
per capita, they aMird but little to maintain the red man through the 
year. 

As respects competition, it may be said that this has sometimes reduced 
the price of goods below the first cost of the same, but this was done to 
secure monopoly, by breaking down small adventurers ; for as soon as the 
new competition was destroyed, the most extravagant prices were de¬ 
manded. 

It may not be unfair to estimate the average profits charged on goods in 
the Indian country at 100 per cent. In the south it may be a little less j 
in the north it is much more. 

The documents herewith transmitted, marked E, F, G, will show con¬ 
clusively the necessity of inquiring in behalf of the poor aborigines. 

The Government are already acquainted with the cost of several of the 
articles at the outposts of Fort Leavenworth and Fort Gibson. Sugar 
costs less than nine cents ; Indians cannot get it under 100 per cent, ad¬ 
vance. Domestics are charged equally high. Tobacco, which costs in 
New Orleans five or six cents, is sold at twenty-five cents. It may be 
here remarked that freight from New Orleans costs one and a half cent, 
per pound. This is the most favorable representation. Further in the inte¬ 
rior the price advances in a lamentable ratio, as the documents referred to 
abundantly prove. 

To the traders Indians must resort with their pittance of investment- 
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Proverbially jealous, the red man becomes still more so by listening to the 
mercenary suggestions of the merchant, who advises the receipt of cash, 
to deal with him, rather than take goods at first cost from the Government. 
The consequence is apparent; the Indian gets but little for his money. 

The course of trade, too, is liable to serious objections. It is believed 
that traders have credited already to the Indians, within the estimated 
bounds of the territory, not less than half a million of dollars. The danger 
of loss by depending ori voluntary payment, has induced the seller to charge 
enormous profit. 

At the same time that efforts are made to collect old debts, new ones are 
urged, until there remains no probability of payment. On what does the 
tiader rely ? Mostly on peltry. How is this obtained ? How are the red 
men driven to the hunt to discharge their credits? Alas ! by the chiefs, 
who are kept in subserviency and good humor by frequent presents. The 
young men are driven again and again to the chase by headmen, who are 
responsible as sureties, or bribed to use influence or authority. 

Several tribes, in private council, have stated these grievances, the enor¬ 
mous profit charged, and lamented their utter inability to pay the traders, 
and gel out of debt. 

It is not improbable that the trader, from the great liberality of Govern¬ 
ment to Indian merchants, may place some reliance upon subsequent trea¬ 
ties with the Indian debtors, when the balance due will, as a sine qua non, 
be paid by the United States. If, then, the trader is ever increasing in¬ 
debtedness, and hurrying the Indians to the chase to cancel it, and pre¬ 
senting no motives but those calculated to draw him from agriculture, 
bow can we expect civilization ? Whatever exceptions there may be, 
traders are interested to oppose the civilization of the Indian tribes. The 
reason is obvious : their trade will be destroyed; and human nature must 
change, before Government can expect concurrent exertions from men, 
against their interest. 

It is feared that some who have obtained licenses, are alike indifferent to 
the wishes of Government, and the welfare of the Indians. Could it have 
been expected, that, after Government had declared by a law of Congress, 
that no ardent sjiirits should be introduced into the Indian country, under 
any pretence xvhate'cer, capitalists now licensed to trade, w'ould have 
established distilleries here, and seek to screen themselves from the letter 
of the law', which does not forbid making whiskey in the country, although 
it prohibits its introduction? (Sec document G.) 

Whether competition among traders, after the abandonment of the fac¬ 
tory system, has answered the expectation of the Government, will appear 
by examining the prices now charged in the Indian country. 

W'ho would have supposed that, on the borders of the navigable waters of 
the Missouri, no farther west than Fort Leavenworth, guns, which cost 
in St. Louis $7, arc sold for gSO ? Squaw axes, which cost t]7i cents, sold 
at 82? A double handful of salt, which cost 62 cents per bushel, sold at 8l ? 
5 and 6 gallon kettles, costing 25 cents per lb., sold at ^12? (See docu¬ 
ment marked F.) 

W^ho would have supposed that, on the navigable waters of the Upper 
Missouri, the Indians would be compelled to pay the following prices ? 
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Cost in St. Louis. 

Sold at 

E>r a yard of strouding, costing per yard 

Si 80 

S 8 00 

1 thr e point Mackinac blanket 

- 

4 00 

12 00 

1 point do do 

- 

3 00 

10 00 

American calico, per yard 

- 

16 

. 1 00 

English do do 

- 

22 

1 50 

Indian guns, per piece 

- 

7 50 

25 00 

Gunpowder, per pound 

- 

30 

1 50 

Tobacco, per pound 

- 

7 

1 00 

Hoes, per piece 

- 

40 

2 50 

Vermillion, per pound 

- 

1 50 

7 50 

Whiskey, per gallon 

- 

25 

16 00 

Blue strouding, per yard 

- 

80 

3 buf- 


falo robes.* 

White beads, per pound - 
Tobacco, per pound 

- 

35 

3 00 

- 

5 

1 00 

Many other articles are specified in 

the schedules referred to, 

marked 


E, F, G. 

There is no reason to doubt the fact that one company has now in ope¬ 
ration an extensive distillery of ardent spirits at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone river, where, it is said, alcohol reduced to proof is exchanged with 
Indians at S64 per gallon, and, when carried to the interior, at a much 
higher price. 

Is there no remedy for these evils ? If not, then the fears of the benevolent 
will be realized, and the Indians doomed to a speedy extinction. 

Remedy .—Among other remedial acts, the commissioners w'ould respect¬ 
fully suggest, in the first place, the expediency of Government furnishing 
goods at first cost, to pay all the annuities ; this arrangement would give 
the Indians who receive their annuities in cash, at least 100 per cent, more. 
It would compel none to accept goods, while the offer to pay in merchan¬ 
dise, a little previous to usual cash payments, would induce, it is believed, 
every annuitant to prefer the former. 

Nor would the commissioners advise to make the St. Louis price the 
standard, as it now is by several treaties. A comj)arative view of prices 
between Eastern markets and St. Louis, shows that an important saving 
can be made for the Indians, by a purchase more direct from the importer 
or manufacturer. 

In addition to this, it would he desirable if Government could in some 
way provide goods at cost and charges to Indians beyond their annuities; 
but should Government not be willing to do this, private associations, un¬ 
der the special directions of the department, might, and it is presumed would 
be willing to furnish the goods, with no other compensation than a bare in¬ 
demnity. Such are the peculiar difficulties in our Indian relations, that a 
plan for trade, dependent for success more on moral influence than physical 
coercion, will be least objectionable in adoption, and more permanently 
useful in practice. 

A depot of goods could be kept at the military stations on the navigable 
waters of-. When roads are constructed, the transportation of the an¬ 

nuity to each tribe will be a small item. 

The commissioners would only add on this point that Indians among 
the more civilized tribes are themselves carrying on an extensive trade. 

* Buffalo robes are worth $2 00 to $2 50 cash. (S'ee document G.) 

13 
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Some sell as high as S25,000 or 830,000 annually ; and if credits are to 
be given, it is better to confine them to creditors who can enforce the col¬ 
lection law s of their respective tribes. 

• Residence of white men. 

If the Indians are exposed to any danger, there is none greater than the 
residence among them of unprincipled white men. Some have eluded the 
pursuit of justice, and located themselves here, where they fancy them¬ 
selves free from punishment for the past, and without restraint for the fu¬ 
ture. 

Already a jealousy exists between the citizens and red men, although 
connected by conjugal ties; and while the Indians must be permitted to 
marry if they choose citizens of the United States, yet these citizens need 
not be recognised as Indians, or encouraged to settle in the Indian coun¬ 
try ; nor ought these citizens, while sojourning with the red men, to be pro¬ 
tected from the full operation of the Indian laws, however severe. Some, 
citizens now flee from the Indian tribes to the military district for protec¬ 
tion, alternately claiming the rights of Indian or citizen, as may suit their 
convenience. A word of caution to the red man, who after his many 
wanderings has found this last home, will, it is believed, secure his influ¬ 
ence to remove those who may endanger his future peace. A few citizens 
have lived with the Indians from boyhood, and some few are evidently be¬ 
neficial by their example. These, by request of the tribe, might always 
remain. 

While Indians resided within the States, and were apparently destined 
to become citizens, an intermixture with the whites wmsnot only approv¬ 
ed, but encouraged by distinguished statesmen. Now their situation has 
entirely changed. Declaring their unwillingness and inability to submit 
to the municipal laws of the States, they have reluctantly abandoned their 
old homes, and sought on the confines of our habitable land an asylum 
from white neighbors; and lest the failure of the plan for civilizing the 
Indians by themselves in this new home shall be attributed to Government, 
it is important that every reasonable complaint against the residence of 
citizens in the Indian country should be removed. The commissioners 
are now informed that the Cherokees west have, by an order of their 
council, made requisition upon their agent for the removal of one hun¬ 
dred white men from their nation. Where there is neither moral nor le¬ 
gal restraint, and the natural passions find indulgence, it is not strange 
that the example of the white men should in some instances be so perni¬ 
cious, and it is extremely to be regretted that the exception cannot ex¬ 
clude several admitted and supported by the patronage of Government. 

By the present law regulating trade and intercourse, the moral qualifi¬ 
cation of the applicant, we are informed, is not the subject of inquiry. 
The agent has no discretion to reject the applicant on account of moral 
deficiency ; his discretion is confined to the validity of the bond. Hence 
some improper characters are admitted into the country under license to 
trade : not only the merchant comes himself, but he introduces clerks, 
assistants, and servants. And was miillicit connexion with the Lidians.if 
citmens so great an evil, the commissioners would not have named it in 
thoir report. 

The license to large companies has been improved by extending trading 
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bouses in many directions, and introducing trappers into the country. 
Where is the security for the good conduct of these men ? Tiie passage 
of the trappers through the Indian villages is marked by a long train of 
woes entailed by debauchery and disease upon illicit connexion. What 
can be the remedy ? In the first place, reduce the number of white men 
as much as possible, unless admitted by Government for purposes of civil¬ 
ization : and in the next place, permit no citizen to reside in the Indian 
country, whether agent, teacher, or laborer, without a bond for his good 
behavior. Let certain breaches be specified in the condition. Those who 
resided under this penalty would be restrained in the commission of offen¬ 
ces, or the bond would afford the unfortunate sufferer partial remuneration 
for the injury sustained. If a share of the forfeiture was given to the in¬ 
former, this might stimulate to detection, and gross errors rarely pass 
unpunished. (See document I.) 

Pasturage regulations^ 

The violation of the intercourse law, which prevents citizens from pas¬ 
turing Indian lands, is now frequent, and will every year, as the frontiers 
settle, be an increasing evil. The Indian range will long remain thejbest. 
Energetic laws to deter offenders, and yet not to sacrifice cattle estray, 
could be well administered by federal judges. 

Trapping law. 

A great cause of Indian hostility is the violation of the trapping law. 
Licenses to trade are construed into licenses to trap. The mountains are 
filled with men employed to catch beaver, and kill other game. This right 
to hunt, is defended by our citizens at the point of the bayonet. The wild 
Indians are unwilling to yield this last remnant of hope without a strug¬ 
gle, and it would seem as though the aborigines might be spared what lit¬ 
tle is left in the wilds of our country. 

There never will be peace on our most distant frontiers, until the inter¬ 
course laws are better enforced. When judicial tribunals are established 
here, and the guilty punished, then, and not till then, will the red man be¬ 
lieve that our words are true, and our friendship sincere. (Sec document 
marked E.) 

Medical assistance. 

The commissioners would respectfully suggest the propriety of providing 
medical relief to the sick Indians; many are suffering, and many have 
died with complaints, subject apparently to the control of medicine. Our 
duty to contribute this assistance will more fully appear, when we reflect 
that the worst diseases are those introduced by the vices of white men. 
Aside from this consideration, none are so gladly received as those who 
come with the healing art. Humanity points to the physician as among 
the first, and experience proves him to be among the best means to civil¬ 
ize the aborigines. 

Commutation of annuities. 

The commutation of annuities will be highly beneficial: this will afford 
Indians greater present help, cut off their anticipations for future assist- 
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ance, and thereby stimulate individuals to manual exertion. A compari¬ 
son between those tribes who have, and those who have not annuities, 
produces a doubt whether annuities are beneficial. 

Mr. Cummings says that those tribes in his agency who depend upon 
their own exertions, are the most prosperous. What is due must be paid, 
according to stipulation ; but the trifling annuity of a few dollars, divided 
among a tribe, cannot grant much relief, while the expectation of some¬ 
thing, by those ignorant of numbers, or money, will encourage idleness. 
Besides, some tribes are fast diminishing. Will a permanent annuity to 
a few survivors be better than a commutation now, to relieve the whole 
tribe, and lengthen their existence! The principle upon which the perpe¬ 
tual annuity should be commuted is doubtful. Justice at least should be 
shown the Indians. The Board have hitherto based their propositions 
upon the supposition that four dollars of annuity was w'orth one hundred 
dollars in cash, and reduced the payment within twenty years. This sub¬ 
ject of commutation is new to most tribes. It cannot be pressed upon 
their immediate decision. As the annuitants advance in civilization, their 
wants will increase; new objects of expenditure will present themselves, 
and hereafter induce them more readily to accept what is now offered. 

Organization of the territory. 

Before the organization of the Indian territory is proposed, it may be 
proper to advert again to the situation of the red men, both indigenous and 
emigrant: the former have always enjoyed their own laws and customs ; 
the latter have left their residence w ithin the States, to find a home be¬ 
yond the municipal regulations of white men, while Government has 
reserved a constitutional supervision over all her red children. She has 
solemnly guarantied protection of life and property to every tribe who re¬ 
moves here, and given an assurance that no State or Territory shall ex¬ 
ercise jurisdiction over them. Hence intercourse laws are necessary : 
they may be made so energetic, too, as to deter offenders, be they cither 
citizens of the United States or individuals of another tribe. All tins may 
be done without impairing in the least the independence of a tribe within 
its own limits. 

Within these limits the municipal laws of the tribes may be enforced ; 
and, should the laws of the tribes and the laws of the United States give 
concurrent remedies, this would create no difficulty. It is, indeed, desira¬ 
ble to encourage the several tribes to adopt salutary laws, as far as possi¬ 
ble, and render less frequent the intervention of Government : and yet the 
United States cannot so far rely upon the tribes themselves, as to dispense 
with adequate measures on their part to fulfil the guaranty of the Go¬ 
vernment. The impunity with which violators of the intercourse laws 
now escape punishment, though occasionally prosecuted before State tribu¬ 
nals, shows conclusively that the reliance of Government must rest in hei* 
federal judges administering the laws here, when a jury can be summoned, 
at least not unfavorable to the civilization of the Indians. 

At present, offenders are taken for trial to Missouri and Arkansas ; and 
auch, on the frontiers, is the extent of similar transgressions, and such are 
the connexions of the aggressors, that few have been convicted, though the 
evidence has been apparently conclusive. (See document K.) 

The commissioners, therefore, beg leave very respectfully to suggest 
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the expediency of organizing this Indian territory for the sole purpose of 
enforcing the laws of the United States, ns far as they are applicable to the 
Indian country. One governor, a secretary, a marshal, a prosecuting at¬ 
torney, and a judiciary, with adequate clerks, will be necessary. The 
Board have hot been able to decide upon the number of judges: not 
moi-e than three have, however, been proposed. One has been proposed, 
with a residence in a central position. The proposition of Uvo has been 
accompanied with a suggestion of the residence of one in the northern dis¬ 
trict, at Fort Leavenworth, and tlie other in the southern distj ict, perhaps 
at B'ort Gibson. The proposition of three has been made, as glviirg still 
better judicial protection. 

The commissioners would observe that Fort Leavenworth is the most 
central position for the residence of the Governor and meeting of the grand 
council of the Indians, if any reference is had to protection and accom¬ 
modation. I'his post will not be over three hundred miles from any agen¬ 
cy in the territory, and when roads are consti’ucted, the Governor, wh«), it 
is supposed, will be snpejdntcndent of all the tribes west of the Mississij)pi, 
can licar from each agency every week, and from Washington in seven¬ 
teen 01* eighteen days. Fort Leavenwoi tli possesses many advantages over 
Fort Gibson : the former is much the more healtliy; it lias the advantage 
of two mails ])er week, and the completion of the national road to the 
capital of Missouri will give a vast preference to tlic route, for corre- 
.spnndcnce, over the doubtful passage through the swamps of the Lower 
Mississippi. 


Grand annual council of Indians. 

The red men have, very generally, requested the Government to permit 
them to assemble by delegation, once a year, at some convenient place 
within the Indian territory, leaving the President to designate the number 
of delegates, and the time of meeting. 

They have also requested Government to provide adequate means to de¬ 
fray the expense of tiiis meeting. 

Tlie commissioners cannot fail to urge strongly upon Government the 
propriety of granting these requests. Tlie advantages of this annual as¬ 
semblage are obvious : it will be highly gratifying to the red men. Here dis¬ 
tant tidbes may meet to settle difficulties, make peace, renew' their friendship, 
and propose salutary regulations for their respective tribes. Here, too, 
improvements in the arts could be exhibited, and the savage tribes per¬ 
mitted to see and taste the fruits of civilization; here, also, the Govern¬ 
ment could communicate instruction and advice to her red children. It is 
not impi obable that the tribes may, ere long, adopt some general articles 
of confederation for their own republic, not inconsistent with the wishes 
of Government. 

There will be, for some time, a great jealousy upon every effort of Con¬ 
gress to regulate tlie internal polity of the Indian country ; hut, if an at¬ 
tendance on the general council did not commit tlm minority by any act of 
the majority, it is believed the representation would be a full one, embrac¬ 
ing some who have not yet signed the articles of peace. 

The commissioners would suggest the expediency of inviting a dcleg.i- 
tion of every tribe east of the Mississippi, who contemplate a removal 
w est, to attend the council of the red men. 
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It is believed this assemblage will inspire new hopes in the Indian terri¬ 
tory, and induce them to unite in a residence which promises freedom from 
present embarrassments in the States, and opens a door for enterprise and 
emulation. 

Temporary accommodations, resembling the Pawnee dwellings, could be 
constructed in a short time, and at a trifling expense. The room for the 
general council Could be an amphitheatre sufficiently large to accommodate 
SOO persons. 

Among the tribes who have requested an annual assembly, three-fourths 
in number and population would be best accommodated on the waters of 
the Missouri. 

Should the Government approve this plan of assembling the Indians, the 
commissioners would recommend an appropriation for buildings to accom¬ 
modate the delegates, and remunerate them for their time and expenses. 
This is an experiment deeply interesting in theory. It is simple in practice. 

The advantages are the preservation of peace, and advancement of civil¬ 
ization. It is hoped, therefore, the appropriation necessary to gratify 
the favorite wish of the red men will be cheerfully made. Nothing can 
be better calculated to rouse exertion, or to kindle ejnulation, than the 
prospects of self-government. If the red man fancies this to be happiness, 
let him be encouraged, while struggling to imitate our example. 

The commissioners would recommend the first meeting in the fall of 
1834 . For estimate of expenses see document M. 

It is worthy of remark that at present no person within the Indian terri¬ 
tory can administer an oath, nor can letters of administration betaken out 
any where to settle the estate of citizens dying here. The practice of 
resorting to the tribunals of Arkansas and Missouri, for authority to 
act here, it is believed cannot bear J?idicial investigation. And while it is 
hoped as few white people will reside here as is practicable, yet those few 
must obtain judicial protection. 

Central strip on the boundary. 

To remedy collision produced by too great a vicinity in residence, and to 
check the force of temptation on the confines of the States, the commis¬ 
sioners would further recommend the propriety of prohibiting settlements 
(unless for the purpose of accommodation) on a strip of land five miles 
wide, between the citizens and Indians, as marked on a map herewith 
transmitted. 

It is evident that citizens and Indians w ill be attracted to the boundaries 
between them for purposes of trade, both law'ful and unlawful; and it may 
be here mentioned as an evidence of tlic expectation of some white men, 
that within a short distance from the east Delaware boundary, two whis¬ 
key distilleries are now being erected, and grog shops arc built on the 
very lines, to make proof difficult in a prosecution for introducing ardent 
spirits into the Indian country. 

The capture of cattle estray will be a perpetual source of difficulty near 
the boundary lines, and a neutral strip of five miles will prevent much 
private trespass and personal ill feeling. A post road might be constructed 
on this strip of land, to connect the frontier posts, and both citizens and 
Indians could travel this path, and here drive their cattle without infring¬ 
ing the rights of either. 

As most of the land requisite for this object belongs still to the United 
States, it is desirable that further sales embraced within these limits be 
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suspended, unless the plan should not be deemed worthy of further consi¬ 
deration. A few settlers who might be required to remove could be accom¬ 
modated with other public land, in exchange. It is only added on this 
]K)int, that the road, running chiefly through a level prairie, is easily 
made ; the labor could be performed by the troops ; while the accommo¬ 
dation afforded would greatly enhance the public lands in the vicinity. 

Indian distilleries^ 

Among the salutary regulations, none are attended with more embarrass¬ 
ment than those which restrict the fancied rights of the Indian in his own 
country ; here he imagines himself free to do as he pleases, and acknow¬ 
ledges no restraint beyond the laws of his own tribe. Hence, in the Chero¬ 
kee country, a distillery has been erected by a half breed, where whiskey 
is manufactured in considerable quantities. The great success of this 
establishment, and the impunity with which this business is carried on, has 
stimulated others to embark in the same enterprise, and more distilleries 
will be erected as soon as orders for stills can be su])plied. The strong 
inducement to manufacture the liquor, will appear from the ready cash 
sales, being not less than g95 by the barrel, or Sl90 when retailed by 
the small measure. (See document marked L.) 

From the supervision which the constitution authorizes, and the vigi¬ 
lance manifested by Government, it is presumed that this fact need only 
be stated to secure a remedy for an evil alike destructive to the life and 
hapi>iness of the red- men. It must be preposterous to prevent intempe¬ 
rance by prohibiting the introduction of ardent spirits, if the same can be 
manufactured within the territory. It is truly said, the living fountain 
of de])ravity has sprung up here.” Alas ! the poisonous draught which 
brings forgetfulness of the past, and recklessness for the future; which 
converts an Indian into a demon, with every baneful passion excited, and 
every moral barrier prostrated, exhibiting a loathsome spectacle, of which 
no conception can be formed by those who have only seen the excess of 
civilized life. 

The commissioners, in conclusion, would only add, that the preceding 
pages show the great delicacy as well as responsibility of the task imposed 
upon them. Under instructions to report fully all information relating 
to the country assigned as a permanent home to the aborigines, they could 
-not withhold the communication of facts connected w ith the welfare of 
the Indians, wiiafever bearing these communications may have upon the 
feelings or interests of individuals. If the documents referred to in cor¬ 
roboration of the report shall lead to further inquiry, and this shall pro¬ 
duce a more favorable impression, the commissioners will rejoice in the 
result. 

Reports on the subject of Indian education and improvement, the ex¬ 
pense of agencies, and the propriety of reducing the number of agents, 
are deferred for further examination. 

Confiding more in the rectitude of their intentions than in the success 
of their humble efforts in behalf of the poor aborigines, they remain, 

Most respectfully. 

Your obedient servants, 

M. STOKES. 

HENRY L. ELLSWOTH. 

J. T. SCHERMERHORN. 
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Protest of M. Stokes, one of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs^ 
against the general report of the said Commissioners, 

In order to give the undersigned commissioner an opportunity of mani¬ 
festing Ills dissent from a part of the general report, he enters the follow¬ 
ing protest, to be included in the general report, and to follow immediately 
aftei* the signature of the commissioners. 

The undersigned, commissioner of Indian affairs, cannot concur in the 
recofTHiiendation for the removal of the principal military garrison from 
Fort Gibson to Fort Smith, or its vicinity. 

The reasons assigned in the general report for establishing a large mill- 
tary garrison on the Arkansas river, on the confines of the Indian terri¬ 
tory, are by no means such as to satisfy the undersigned that this change 
is necessary. The military force, munitions of war, and stores, recom¬ 
mended to be ke]»t at Fort Smith “to meet any emergency that might occur, 
might be kept with equal security at Fort Gibson, except such munitions 
of war as might be necessary to arm and equip the militia of Arkansas; 
whilst a large military twree at Fort Gibson would be much more conve¬ 
nient to operate upon the Indians in case of necessity. Fort Gibson, at 
the mouth of the Neosho or Grand river, is in a rich and populous part 
of the Cherokee lands. It is within one mile of the eastern Creek 
boundary, about thirty-five miles from the nortliern Clioctaw boundary,, 
and about one hundred miles from the Osage, and the same distance from 
the Seneca reservations. 

Fort Gibson, and not Fort Smith, may be called the head of steamboat 
navigation; for during the year 1833 there were seventeen arrivals of 
steamboats at Fort Gibson. The garrison has been establislied here ten 
years, and there has not, during that period, occurred any difficulty in 
supplying it with provisions or military stores. 

It is stated, in the report, that the expense of building a fort at this 
place would be greater than at Fort Smith. The undersigned w'ould 
observe, that there is building stone of tlie best kind on the spot, more 
than sufficient to erect tiie fort and all the buildings that can ever be 
necessary,even if this place should be selected as tlie seat of Government 
for the Indians west of the Mississippi; and limestone, in abundance, is 
found on the garrison reservation. 

It is staled in the report, “ that it has been found, by sad experience, 
that a large military force, stationed as this is, and surrounded by Indian 
settlements, lias a demoralizing influence upon the Indians ; that it is im¬ 
possible to restrain the intercourse between soldiers and Indians, and that 
several Clierokees are engaged in supjdying soldiers witli whiskey ; that 
were it not for the garrison here, not one-tenth jiart of the whiskey now 
smuggled into the country would be introduced.’’ 

. Admitting all this to be true, how are these evils to be remedied, and 
the Indians benefited by a removal of tiie military garrison from Fort 
Gibson to Fort Smitli ? Fort Gibson is situated in the heart of an Indian 
country, where the introduction of whiskey is altogether proliibited by 
law. The garrison at Fort Smith would have the Indians immediately 
around it on the north, south, and west, amongst whom the sale of ardent 
spirits is forbidden ; and on the east, adjoining the garrison, are the set¬ 
tlements of tlie people of Arkansas, where the sale of ardent spirits is 
authorized by law, and wdiere houses and shops for the sale of spirits may 
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be, and are now, erected and licensed within one hundred yards of the 
fort. At Fort Gibson it is not easy to elude the watchful vigilance of the 
commanding officer of the garrison by smuggling whiskey into the neigh¬ 
borhood of the place, and he has already seized a considerable quantity ; 
but if the garrison is removed to the line between the whites and Indians, 
there cannot be any restrictions enforced to prevent the white citizens 
from introducing among the Indians as much whiskey as the Indians can 
pay for. 

Upon the whole, the undersigned commissioner has noticed with great 
satisfaction, that, since the emigration of the Chcrokees, Creeks, and 
Choctaws, this place (Fort Gibson) has grown up into a place of trade 
and importance to these nations. They are in favor of it as the best mili¬ 
tary station for their protection. They feel interested in its continuance 
as a market for their produce. Already, in the infancy of the settlements, 
the corn and beef contracts for the use of tlie garrison, amounting to about 
^8,000, have been taken by Indians, and will be faithfully complied 
with. The place affords a market and ready sale for most of the articles 
of family consumption, such as beef, pork, mutton, venison, fow ls, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables. There is scarcely a day in 
the year witiiout some of these articles of luxury and comfort being brought 
into this market by Indians. This tends greatly to encourage them in 
agricultural pursuits. The Creeks are particularly benefited by this 
traffic. If the military garrison is removed from Fort Gibson to Fort 
Smith, the Creek nation will be excluded from this home market. Tlie 
nearest settlements will be fifty miles from Fort Smitli, with a bad road to 
travel. The undersigned can venture to assert, that although Fort Gib¬ 
son is in the Cherokee country, yet the greater part of the Creek nation 
feel as much interest in the continuance of the garrison at Fort Gibson, as 
the Cherokees do. 

M. STOKES, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, WEST. 

A. 


General Treaty of Peace- 

Whereas the United States are now endeavoring to advance the welfare 
of the red men by assigning them all a permanent home in the West; and 
■whereas the number and contiguity of the tribes will render necessary 
some regulations to protect life and property ; and whereas our great fa¬ 
ther has, through his commissioner, our friend, H. L. Ellsworth, con¬ 
vened many tribes together by delegations, to make a treaty of peace and 
friendship : Now, in order to show our willingness to listen to the advice 
of our great father, and believing it good for our people to live in amity 
with those whom the Great Spirit has marked as brothers, the undersigned 
tribes or nations, viz. Delawares, Pawnees, Shawmees, Kanzas, loways, 
Ottoes, Omahas, Kickapoos, Weas, Peorias, Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias, 
Ottowas, and Pottawatamies, do hereby mutually covenant with each 
other, and bind ourselves in the follow'ing articles of agreement: 

14 
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Art. 1. AH hostile acts shall immediately cease; and each tribe mu¬ 
tually agrees with the other to maintain peace, to respect the rights of 
persons and property, and to do all in their power to perpetuate the friend¬ 
ship hereby declared and established. 

Art. 2. No private revenge shall be sought, and all damages sus¬ 
tained by either tribe in any war party, is hereby cancelled, settled, and 
forgiven ; but any individual shall have the right to prefer his claim 
against any other individual of another tribe, for horses lost or stolen, op 
any other property wrongfully taken or detained, to the adjustment of the 
umpire hereafter mentioned. 

Art. 3. To preserve peace and good will, the parties hereto hereby 
agree not to seek personal revenge for injuries hereafter committed, or to 
make these injuries the cause of war, but to refer the matter of difficulty, 
through their respective agents, to such umpire as the President shall ap¬ 
point to adjust and decide upon the same, and said tribes hereby agree to 
abide the decision of the said umpire, and also to deliver up the offenders 
against any article herein mentioned, to be punished by the laws of the 
United States now in force, or such as may be adopted hereafter. 

Art. 4. Believing an annual assembly of the red men will be condu¬ 
cive of much benefit, we hereby request our great father to designate the 
time and place of meeting, together with the number of representatives 
from each tribe, by them to be appointed, and provide adequate means to 
defray the expense of the same. 

Art. 5. It is agreed that the flag of the United States shall be our 
protection, and token of friendship, whenever and wherever we meet. 

Art. 6. As all the tribes called together have not yet arrived, it is 
^igreed that those who shall hereafter arrive, shall become parties to this 
agreement by subscribing the same, shall be entitled to all the privileges, 
and bound by the same obligations, as fully as if now present. 

Art. r. Whereas it is proposed by said commissioners that the Osa- 
ges, Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Seminoles, and any other tribe resid¬ 
ing north of the Red river, may become parties to this agreement, we 
hereby declare our entire willingness that all such shall become parties to 
the same, by subscribing these articles, and giving due notice thereof, and 
these articles shall be binding upon those who shall subscribe the same. 

In witness whereof, we have set our liands and seals, at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, this 12th day of November, 1833. 



In presence of 

Indian names. 

Translation. 

Signatures. 

Henry L. Ellsworth, 

Delavxarcs, 

Mey-sha-qud.wha, 

Patterson, 

his M mark. 

United States Commissioner, 

Nah-ko-min, 


Ills « mark. 

Edward A. Ellsworth, 

Tuh-whe-la-ben, 

Captain Kitohinn, 

his M mark. 

Secretary pro tem. 

Nonon-do-quo-mon, 

his M mark. 

B. Riley, 

Major commanding, 

Sha-wah-nack, 

The white man, 

his M mark. 

Shu-con-di-ah-hing, 

Song house. 

his M mark. 

John Dougherty, 

Ou-loo-ho-tah-mah, 

John Gray, 

his M mark. 

Indian agent. 

Nah-kah-pasb, 

Moses, 

his M mark. 

Richard M. Cummins, 

To-le-tah-sey, 


his H mark. 

Indian agent. 

Kah-ke-tah-wah, 

Big man, 

his M mark. 

Andrew S. Hughes, 

Shamnees. 

Sah-lo-wah, 

John Perry, 

his M mark. 

Sub-Indian agent, 

Pen-sah-tah, 

William Perry, 

his H mark. 

J. S. Bean, 

Wy-lah-lah-pinh, 

his H mark. 

U. S. Sub-Indian agent for Upper 

Wah-she-kak-kansas, 

Com stalk. 

his M mark. 

Missouri, 

Kah-kaus-kah, 

McNair, 

his M mark. 

F. W. Miller, 

Chah-kas-kah, 

Spy buck. 

his M mark. 

U. S. Indian agent. 

Chah-wab, 

his M mark. 

A. G. Morgan, 

Lee-sah, 

Lewis, 

his M mark. 

Sutler U. S. army. 

Wm. W. WickUff, 

KtcJeapoos. 

Pat-sa-che-haw, 


his M mark. 

Captsun 6th infantry. 

Kameh-kah-kab, 

Prophet, 

his H mark. 

Asa Richarson, 

Pottawatamies, 

Quah-quah-tah, 


his M mark. 

First lieutenant 6th infantry. 

Noh-sha-com, 


his M mark. 
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Indian names. 

Translation. 

--- 

Signatures. 


Oitatuas, 



R. Sevier, 

Oh-kah-no-quah-se, 


his M mark. 

t Lieutenant 6th infantry. 

Chi-cah-uah, 

Peorias and KashasMas. 

Pole cat. 

his M mark. 

J. Conrad, 

Wah-pi-shah-pah-nah, 

White shields. 

his w mark. 

Lieutenant 6th infantry. 

Paii-nee-kah-wah-tah, 

Big Harry, 

his 14 mark.. 

J. Dunlap. 

Ke-moh-rah-niat, 

Jim Peoria, 

his X mark.. 

Geh-mah-sheh, 

Weas. 

Le Coigne, 

his X mark. 

John T. Irving’, jr. 

Quih-wha, 

Negro beg. 

his X mark. 

A Shane, 

Wahpon-quah, 

Swan, 

hi§ X mark. 

Interpreter for Shawnees, 

Jah-tah.qu:ih,pah, 

One who stands by himself. 

his X mark. 

James Conner, 

The-kah-sah,' 

Charley, 

his X mark. 

Interpreter for Delawares. 

Ke-she-wab, 

Ottoes. 

Ball, 

his X mark.. 

his 

The-mo-neh-kab-say, 

Jetan, 

his X mark. 

Baptist M Peoria, 

Ah-che-kah-sucker, 

He that strikes the Osages, 

his X mark. 

mark 

Keh-gah-ru-gah-rah, 

He that judges for himself. 

his X mark. 

Interpreter for Peorias, Kaskaskias 
and Weas. 

Cha-wan-ga-he-gab, 

Omahas. 

Buffalo chief. 

his X mark., 

his 




Peter M Cadue, 
mark 

Interpreter for the Kickapoos, Ot- 
tawas, and Pottawatamies. 

Wah-con-ray, 

1 


his X mark. 
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In presence of 

Indian names. 

Translation. 

Signatures. 


Grand Paumeea, 



his 

Sha-reh-tah-vish, 

Ill natured man, 

his X mark. 

Lewis H La Chapelle^ 

Lah-pah-conracole-sho* 

Tbe mouth chief. 

his M mark. 

Inark 

Oh-sah-non-kah-re, 

White stiid horse. 

his!f< mark. 

Interpreter for all the Pawnees. 

Tay-loo kah, 

Buffalo bull. 

his M mark. 


^ Tappetge Pawnees, 



• 

Ska-lah-lay-shdh-ro, 

The only chief. 

his M mark. 


Tah-rah-she-tappatcb, 

The continual mover. 

his H mark. 


Kish*kay, 

He that strikes the bones, 

his ft mark. 


To-kh'iah-looli-ah-cho, 

He that makes liimself chief. 

bis H mark. 

Witnesses to the Kanzas 16th Novem- 

Eq}ublican Pawnees, 



her, 1833. 




H. L. Ellsworth, 

Ah-shah-lay-roh-she, 

The dead horse, 

his M mark. 

U. S. Commissioner, 

Ta-lah-le-rah, 

The medicine buffalo. 

his H mark. 

Edward A. Ellsworth, 

Keep-ta-haugh-te-koo, 

Big axe, 

his « mark. 

Secretary pto tem. 

Tah-kiah-re-rah-koo, 

The man that kills many. 

his M mark. 


Tallah-ka-wah-ko, 

The name of a chief. 

his M mark. 


Pojwnee Loups. 



(B. Riley, 

Pah-kah-lo-koo, 

Big voice. 

his M mark. 

Major U.-S. army commanding. 

Pah-sho-she, 

The brave. 

his M mark. 

M. G. Clark, 

Kah-kah-la-loO'shab, 

The carrion crow. 

bis M mark. 

* Indian agent for Kanzas. 





Kanzas. 



John Dougherty, 

Nom-pab-warab, 

W'hite plume, 

his M mark. 

Indian agent. 

Kghe-ga-wab-in-ga, 

The foolish chief. 

his H mark. 

Andrew L. S.ilieigher, 

Kghega-war-chu-ke, 

The hard chief. 

his M mark. 

Sub'lndian agent for loways, &c. 

We-cho-chin-gtch, i 

The little white bear. 

his K mark. 
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In presence of 

Indian names. 

Translation. 

Signatures. 

John L. Bean, 

Pa-hus-kah-gah-rah, 

The white hair striker, 

his mark. 

U. S. Subagent for Upper Missouri, 

loh-tah-lah-say. 

Gray eyes. 

his H mark. 

A. Richardson, 

W eih-ho-b ah-ke-gara, 

The carrier of the war god. 

his i>4 mark. 

' Lieutenant U. S. army, 

Tah-ga-sug-hah, 

The man chaser. 

his K mark. 

John Dunlap, 

Nah-he-tah-pi, 


his M mark. 

J. T. Irving, jr. 

Wah-la-gah, 

The little old man. 

his kt mark. 

Clement Lepert, 




Interpreter for the Kanzas, 




Louis LaChapelle, 




mark 




Witness for all the Pawnees. 





loways. 



A. Richardson, 

Ma-has-kah, 

White cloud. 

his M mark. 

United States artillery, 

Tar-ro-haw, 

Keeper of deer. 

his « mark. 

John Dunlap, 

Wy-no-gas-koma, 

He that fears nothing. 

his H mark. 

J. T. Irving, jr. 

Was-co-mong, 

Fast walker. 

his H mark. 

C. Lepert, 




Interpreter for Kanzas, , 

Sacs. 



Louis H La Chapelle, 

Amoy, 

He that eats. 

his M mark. 

mark 

Watchee, 


his H mark. 

Interpreter for all the Pawnees. 

Ashe-se-qua, 

The bottle. 

his H mark. 

Shawnee Agency, November 21, 1833. 

Ale-ke-wha, 

Terrible man. 

his H mark. 


Piarikeshaws. 



M. L. Ellsworth, 

Man-son-shaws, 

Tim, 

his H mark. 

Commissioner, 

Tah’harsh, 

The axe. 

bis H mark, 
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In presence of 

Indian names. 

Translation. 

Signatures. 

John Dougherty, 

Indian agent, 

K. Cummings, 

Indian agent, 

P. S, Chouteau, 

Indian agent, 

P. W. Miller, 

Indian subagent, 

his , 

Baptiste w Peoria, 
mark 

Interpreter, 

his 

Louis M La Chapelle, 
mark 

John Dunlap. 

Nah-hah-com-wah, 

Osages. 


lus H mark. 

M. Stokes, 

Clair-mont, 


his M mark. 

Commissioner, 

Tallia, 


his M mark. 

H. L. Ellsworth, 

Ka-he-ga-ton-ga, 


his M mark. 

Commissioner, 

Kah-he-ga-whine-cho, 


his « mark. 

E. A. Ellsworth, 

Ton-war-ra, 


his « mark. 

Secretary pro tem. 

Shon-ta-rob-la, 


his M mark. 

A.P. Chouteau, 

Chu-ta-ga-was-he, 


his « mark. 

P. S. Chouteau, 

Miam-ga-hu, 


his « mark. 

John Dougherty, agent. 

Ah-ke-tak hing-ah. 


his M mark. 

Thomas Anthony, 

Me-dah-hing-ab, 


his y. mark. 

Edward L. Chouteau, 

Wah-konse, 


his mark. 

J. Van Horn, 

Chig-hurrave, 


his « mark. 

Lieutenant United States army, 

Mah-he-spray, 


his M mark. 

Samuel B, Wright, 

We-her-rer, 


his H mark. 

his 

0-was-sob-ba, 


his « mark. 

Baptiste m Peom, 

Washing-wah-ah, 


his H mark. 

mark 

Wah'gos-se-tah, 


his M mark. 

Interpreter to Osages, 

Che-cong-hah, 


his H mark. 
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In presence of 

Indian names. | 

Translation. 

Signatures. 

James Lee. 

O-kis-to-wo-so, 


his M 

mark. 


Um-ba-sha, 


his M 

mark. 


Eowas-sha-shay, 


his M 

mark. 


Stephen Van-ran-sa-Iear, 


his H 

mark. 


White-hair, 


his H 

mark. 


I’ow-wong-gusse, 


his K 

mark. 


Kaj-he-ga'flhin-ga, 


his 

mark. 


Ruis-stche, 


his 

mark. 


To-ko-shah, 


his H 

mark. 


Har-re-aw-he, 


his H 

mark. 


Wats-se-tin-go, 


his M 

mark. 


Bon-kah-shin-ga, 


his M 

mark. 


. ■■ r'‘, ’ .<*•/ 

l( 
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B. 

HoPEriELD, January 15, 1834. 

To the hon. Board of the U. 8. Indian Commissioners, Fort Gibson : 

Respected and hon. Sirs : At the suggestion of one of your body, I 
have endeavored, as follows, to give a brief report of the settlement at 
Hopefield, including the origin, tlie discouraging circumstances attend¬ 
ing the enterprise, the results with regard to the settlement itself, and the 
apparent influence upon the other portions of the Osage nation. 

Origin. 

Monme Persha, an Osage chief, with a few other Indian families, and 
a Frenchman with an Indian family, who acted as our interpreter, having 
expressed a wish to adopt our liabits, in procuring their subsistence, there¬ 
fore, it was Resolved, on the 22d September, 1823, by the members of 
Union Mission, “ tiiat the Rev. E. Chapman, deceased, and myself, be 
appointed to go to a suitable place for cultivation, invite the Indians to 
settle around us, that by our influence and example, as well as by direct 
assistance with our own hands, we might gradually lead many to give up 
the chase, and obtain their support by the pursuit of the agriculturist. 

2dly. ^‘Resolved, That, in aiding the Indians in this settlement, we avoid 
additional expense to the missionary board. 

3d!y. “That we loan to those who form the settlement, ploughs and 
other farming utensils, as they may need.” 

See American Missionary Register, vol. 5, page 76. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, Mr. Chapman and myself, early in the 
spring ©f 1824, removed our families to our newly chosen place of resi¬ 
dence, four miles north of Union Mission, which we called Hopefield. 
Eight Indian families, including our interpreter, settled near us, and com¬ 
menced felling the trees and clearing the land. The men, who heretofore 
had considered it disgraceful to work, now unanimously set about it with 
cheerfulness and perseverance. To encourage the settlers at this time in 
their new mode of labor, suitable tools for their use were granted them 
and several members of Union Mission, with the oldest Indian boys of the 
school, labored for them one week, in plougiiing and fencing their fields. 
This assistance was seasonable; and those who were so kind as to aid 
gratuitously the poor Indians, had much satisfaction in seeing them split 
rails, and perform the labors of farmers with so much industry and cheer¬ 
fulness. We were enabled, in the first season, to clear, fence, and cultivate 
about twenty-five acres. The most of this w^as planted with corn ; but 
they also planted and raised a good supply of pumpkins, melons, beans, 
&c. The labors of these eight families were so abundantly rewarded, that 
they had more vegetables than tliey needed for their own consumption. 
Several times they loaded a canoe with melons and other productions of 
their fields, and took them fifty miles down the river to market, and sold 
them for cash. To see the Osage for tlie first time count his money, the 
fruits of his industry, afforded no small satisfaction. The good account 
these first settlers gave of their new mode of life, induced several other 
families the following spring, 1825, to join them. 

15 
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In January, 1825, the Rev. E. Chapman died. The poor Osages lost 
a kind friend and benefactor. 

On the 3d day of February following their agent, Governor McNair, 
visited the settlement. The settlers presented themselves before him, and 
declared that they were w hite men, i. e. that they had set out of their own 
minds to adopt the ways of the w hites. They said that they had been de¬ 
rided by their people, but had shut their ears against all their hard speeches. 
The Governor expressed his entire approbation of their proceedings ; told 
them such are the men the President of the United States loves ; that it 
would have been pleasing to find all the nation walking in their steps j that 
they would have to struggle w ith difficulties a year or tw«, but would soon 
find themselves in a comfortable situation j that he w'ould assist them a 
little at this time, by giving each of them a hoe and an axe, and make 
known their case to the Government, hoping that they would receive fur¬ 
ther aid. 

He also said to them, “ you will not probably be removed ; but should 
this take j)lace, 1 will engage to have another settlement brought into 
the same forwardness, that you may not lose the avails of your industry.’^ 

The agent expressed the highest satisfaction in witnessing the good or¬ 
der, peaceableness, and industry of these Osages, and the improvements 
which they had made, and was decidedly of opinion that to encourage them 
to settle, to become herdsmen, and to cultivate the ground, is the most sure 
method of reclaiming this nation from their roving life and savage cus¬ 
toms. 

The above is substantially the speech of their agent to them at that time^ 
as 1 find it recorded among the transactions of that day, which, to the set¬ 
tlers, was a most interesting one. 

From the statistical report of the settlement at this time, it may be seen 
that there were fifteen families, ninety-one inhabitants, of whom forty-one 
w ere children, of which seven were at school. The whole number of acres 
of land enclosed was seventy-three, the greater portion of which was w ell 
cultivated. 

In the spring of 1826, the frequent alarms of war with their heathen 
neighbors, very much discouraged them; and in consequence of a flood 
this spring, they were late in getting their fields planted ; yet the season 
being favorable, they raised more produce than in any former season. 
They were not, however, i)ermitted to enjoy the avails of their labor. 
About the time they were gathering their crops of corn, &c., an unusual 
flood sw ept all away. Tlieir houses, fences, and all the avails of their 
industry, during their settled life, w'as at once and entirely swept away by 
the resistless current. A most disastrous and discouraging event. For 
more particulars respecting this flood, see my communication to Mr. Ells¬ 
worth, about a year ago last December. For other details, also in relation 
to the settlement, I would refer you to this communication. I w'ould here 
also state, that generally the settlers have raised a good supply of corn, 
beans, pumpkins, &c. For the two years last past, they have all raised, 
more or less, potatoes. 

I would here mention some of the discouragements with which the set¬ 
tlers have had to contend, and against which they have continued their 
operations from year to year. 

The first, and not the least to the poor settlers, W'as the derision, me¬ 
naces, and scorn, of their former companions. They were insultingly 
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called field-makers and missionaries. By referring to tlieir talk to Go¬ 
vernor McNair, it will be seen that they were not disposed to abandon 
their enterprise, though made the butt of menaces and ridicule. Thisi 
source of discouragement does not now exist. 

2dly. Alarms of war were very frequent and distres.^ng to them. Many 
times have they fled from their fields, when in the midst of their labors, 
and have had to seek protection in the large town on tiic Verdigris, Many 
have been the sleepless nights of the jioor settlers. None have suffered 
more, through fear of tlieir enemies, than the poor Osages. This evil is 
now also happily removed. 

3dly. Those who dame forward to settle were so exceedingly poor, be¬ 
ing generally from the poorer class, that they could do nothing without 
assistance. Some became settlers more for llie sake of the aid tliey receiv¬ 
ed, than for any real desire they had to change their mode of life. Little 
could be done, however, towards supplying them with farming utensils, 
tame animals. Sec. as no appropriations were made for this purpose, either 
by the Government, or the benevolent institutions of our country. They 
have however received some help from the Government, but more from 
individual benefactors. 

4thly. Another source of discouragement to them as farmers, and which 
has operated almost constantly in deterring them from making improve¬ 
ments, is tlie fact that they have not been permanently located, but have 
considered themselves liale to be removed at any time. This has greatly 
hindered the improvements which would otherwise have been made. I’he 
truth of this may be argued from the fact that when they began their labors 
both at their former and their jiresent place of residence, they worked in¬ 
dustriously and cheerfully, until they were told they would be removed. 
From this we may justly infer, that when they shall have become perma¬ 
nently located, they will labor steadily and cheerfully, and of course be 
happier, and have a more abundant supply of the necessaries of life. We 
may also infer, from the above, that the sooner the Osages are removed and 
permanently located, the better it will be for them. 

Sthly. Their not having realized the promises of the oflicers of 
Government in consideration of the relinquishment of their improve¬ 
ments at Old Hopefield, has also tended to discourage them in their 
labors at their present residence ; they have frequently said, we must 
leave this place also ; and why should we make good houses and fields to 
abandon to the Cherokees ? They will not pay us for our improvements ; 
all our labors will be for naught, as at the forsaken town below. This 
last sentiment has tended greatly to check their industry, and induced 
them to do nothing more for two years past, than appeared absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the support of their families. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, which have in their turn 
attended the settlement in adopting the habits of the whites for the main¬ 
tenance of their families, yet they are now abundantly better supplied with 
provisions than the other towns of the Osage nation. 

Kvery family in the settlement has corn, hogs, and fowls; and most of 
the families have more or less cattle. They can live at home through the 
winter, having enough upon which to subsist; while the people of Cla- 
more’s band are in a wretched, starving condition. 

They are now actually wandering about from one place to another, beg¬ 
ging, in order to save themselves from the horrors of starvation. This ia 
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the lamentable and pitiable condition of the greater portion of the families 
of Clamore’s land. Humanity would shudder at a detailed statement of 
their suffering condition. 

Aside from the improved condition of the Hopefield Indians, when com¬ 
pared with the other towns in relation to their present supplies of provisions, 
&c., they are considerably in advance of the other towns by reason of 
their knowledge of the use of agricultural implements, and their habits of 
industry, w hich they have formed. As an example, the settlement at Hope- 
field has been beneficial to the other towns. A complete change of senti¬ 
ment, as to the practicability of Osages becoming farmers, and living by 
the cultivation of the soil, has taken place; they would hardly have believed 
to this day that.the Osages could live by farming, had not the experiment 
been made. But now they say if the Hopefield Indians had been able to 
live better tlian we, by changing their mode of life, surely it would be wise 
in us to do so too. Accordingly, numbers of Clamore’s people have been 
desirous, these two years past, to obtain assistance, such as the settlers at 
Hopefield have received, that they might procure their support in the same 
way. This, therefore, proves that the influence the settlement has had on 
the nation generally, lias been beneficial. 

If, under such inauspicious circumstances as attended the origin of the 
Hopefield settlement, and under such various discouragements as from 
time to time they realized, they have nevertheless persevered in their new 
mode of life, and consequently have risen above the body of the nation who 
have depended on the chase, what may we not expect of the tribe generally, 
if, under more favorable auspices, and less discouraging circumstances, 
they adopt the ways of the whites, being so generously aided and encou¬ 
raged by our benevolent Government ? May we not hope to see them 
speedily emerge from their state of poverty, degradation, and ignorance, to 
the condition of an enlightened, exalted, and happy people. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your devoted and obedient servant, 

WM. C. REQUA. 


B b. 

When the New York Indians first contemplated removing to Green 
Bay, the policy of the Government for the removal of the Indians from the 
east to the west of the Mississippi, as now established, was not matured 
and settled. Even as late as 1826, the Hon. James Barbour, then Secreta¬ 
ry of War, contemplated reserving, as the exclusive abode of the Indians, 
not only the present Indian country west of the Mississippi, but also that 
situated between the Mississippi and Lakes Michigan and Huron. The 
Indian title has now been extinguished to all the lauds west of Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi, south of the Ouisconsin, Fox river, and Green 
Bay, and also south of Grand river and Saganaw bay, in the Peninsula. 

The Chippewas, Ottowas, Pottawatamies, the Sacs and Foxes, and the 
Winnebagoes, w’ho once owned the land, have been provided with a coun¬ 
try west of the Mississippi, and will no doubt remove before long. The 
Winnebagoes, by the treaty of 1832, have been placed north of the Ouis- 
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consiri ; but all who know their condition, and the situation of the country, 
agree in saying they cannot and will not live there; and they ought either 
to remove to their lands on the Upper loway, or exchange them for lands 
on the Missouri. If this takes place, then there will be no Indians left in 
that quarter between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, below north lati¬ 
tude 46°, except the small band of Menomonies consisting of 2,143 souls, 
and the few New York Indians that have removed to Green Bay. 

It is well known that Green Bay, Fox, and Ouisconsin rivers form one of 
the great natural channels of communication between the lakes and Upper 
Mississippi; and from the character and enterprise of our people, there is 
no doubt that the whole southern bank of this thoroughfare will soon be 
settled by our citizens. With these facts before us, what rational proba¬ 
bility is there, even should the New York Indians remove to Green Bay, 
that they would be permitted long to enjoy the undisturbed possession of 
this country ? All past experience gives us no reason to hope that they 
would continue there any length of time ; and that even were they settled 
there now, in a short time, the force of circumstances, which could not and 
would not be controlled, would render their removal west of the Missis¬ 
sippi indispensable. Why tlien not remove them at once to this only land 
of rest and hope for the Indian ? It would certainly be more economical to 
remove them here than to Green Bay; for here the Government have a 
great quantity of good land set apart for the Indians, which w ill never be 
sold to a white man, and of which they might give them, as an inducement 
to remove, any quantity that was necessary, even 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
acres, for their 500,000 at Green Bay. The latter would sell for more 
than sufficient to pay all the expenses of their removal and settlement in 
this Indian territory ; and in this case the whole expense of their removal 
to Green Bay would be saved by the Government. 


C. 

When the Government first contemplated the removal of the Indians 
from the east to the west of the Mississippi, they took the necessary mea¬ 
sures to procure the peaceable possession of a sufficient country for this 
purpose, by extinguishing the Indian titles. 

The Quapaws ceded to the United States all the country between the 
Red, Canadian, and Arkansas rivers. The Osages ceded all the lands 
between the Arkansas and Canadian rivers to the highlands which divide 
the w aters of the Maria de Aygues, Neosho, and Arkansas, from the Kan- 
zas river. TheKanzas ceded ail the lands north of the Osages on the waters 
of the Kanzas river, and to the Great Naraaha on the southw est side of the 
Missouri; and also all their title to the lands north of the Missouri. The 
PawMiees, Ottoes, and Missourias have ceded the lands north of the Kanzas 
country, between the Great and Little Namaha, and from the winters of the 
Kanzas river to the south side of the Platte, and from the Ottoes and Mis¬ 
souri reservation w est to its source. The Sacs and Foxes, and several bands 
of the Sioux, the Omahas, loways, Ottoes, and Missourias, have ceded to 
the United States the lands north of the Missouri river, extending south of 
a line draw n from the source of the first creek of the Calumet river, or big 
Sioux, to the upper forks of the Des Moins; and betw een the Missouri river. 
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the west boundary line of the Stale of Missouri, and the country of the fo- 
ways, Sacs, and Foxes. The Sioux, Sacs, and Foxes have also ceded 
a tract of country forty miles wide, from the Mississippi to the Des Moins 
river, and extending twenty nortli and twenty south of tlie Upper loway 
river. Within these limits are contained all the purchases of the United 
States, in ol der to provide fur the removal of the Indians from the east to 
the west of the Mississippi. 

In order to communicate such information as may be deemed important, 
a description of the boundary lines between the respective tribes will now 
he given, accompanied with a few' general remarks. 

Of'ihe Choctaws. 

The Choctaw'country is bounded on the south by Red river, on the west 
by the Rcjuiblic of Mexico, on the north by the Canadian and Arkansas 
rivers, and on the east by the Territory of Arkansas, and is estimated at 
23.433 square miles, or about 15,000,000 acres. It is represented by all 
who have been through it, as a veiy fine country. The Choctaws have 
much more land than they need, and their settlements do not extend over 
one-fourth part of it,* hut they are unwilling to dispose of it to the Gov¬ 
ernment, or to any other tribe. Tljey are, it is said, willing to receive 
other small tribes, and grant them all tlie privileges of Choctaws. T.he 
Cinckasaws have lately examined this country, and were so much pleased 
that they wished to purcliase a part of it; but the Choctaws were unwilling 
to sell any to them, and the Chickasaws were unwilling, as yet, to give up 
their national character, and unite and amalgamate with tiie Choctaws. 
It has been stated to the commissioners, that, if a military post is esta¬ 
blished above the Faiissc Washita, and a trading house, about 600 Chicka¬ 
saws will probably remove here immediately. 

Of the Muscogee, or Creek country. 

This begins at the month of the north fork of the Canadian river, and 
runs thence north four miles ; thence north eighteen degrees eighteen 
minutes east, thirty tiiree and a third miles, to a stone one mile from the 
Arkansas; thence north 53' 2", to the soutii bank of the river, opposite the 
cast bank of the Neosho ; thence up the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers, 
W'here the old territorial line crosses the same ; thence, with the old terri¬ 
torial line, north to a point twenty-five miles from the Arkansas, on said 
line; thence due west, to the west boundary of the United States, in nerth 
longitude 23° from Washington, (which above boundary is the division 
line between the Creeks and Cherokecs ;) thence south, along the boundary 
line bctw’een the United Slates and Mexico, to the Canadian river ; and 
thence, down the Canadian river, to the place of beginning ; and it is esti¬ 
mated to contain 20,532 square miles, or 13,140,000 acres, within the 
above boundaries. A separate residence is provided for tlie Seminole part of 
the Creek nation, between the forks of the Canadian, and extending west 
to the forks of Little river, if the same does not exceed 25 miles from its 
mouth. This country is provided for tiie wliole Creek nation ; and that 
part of it called the McIntosh party liave very much improved their con- 
<Jjtion by their removal. They have comfortable houses, good j)lantations, 
and raise a considerable surplus produce, and are rapidly improving their 
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condition. Their country as a whole is a very good one, and the wliolo 
nation, should they remove, soon will find tiiat, with a very little attention 
to business, their situation and condition will be better than it ever has 
been in the old country. The Seminoles have examined their lands, and 
are well satisfied with them. 

Of the Cherokee comitry. 

This begins on the north bank of the Arkansas river, nearly opposite to 
Fort Smith, where the western line of the Territory of Arkansas crosses 
the same, and runs thence with the territorial line, north, to the Cowskin 
creek, now called Seneca river; thence west, along the lands of the Sene¬ 
cas, to the Neosho river; thence up the said river to the south line of the 
Osage county ; thence with said line, west, to the western boundary of the 
United States ; thence along the territory of the Republic of Mexico, south, 
to the above lands ot the Creek nation: thence along the boundary line of the 
Creek country, as above described, to the mouth of the north fork of the C a¬ 
nadian river; and thence, down the Canadian and Arkansas rivers, to the place 
of beginning. The above limits, in addition to the 7,000,000 mentioned in 
their treaty, also include the “outlet” provided for in the same ; and the 
whole is estimated to contain about 13,000,000 acres. It contains a great 
proportion of excellent land, and is very advantageously situated. The 
treaty of 1828 declares it is intended for the home of the whole Cherokee 
nation, and is abundantly sulficient for their accommodation and support. 

Of the united bands of Senecas and Shatvnees, 

These bands are situated directly north of the Cherokees, and between 
the Neosho river and western line of the State of Missouri ,* their country 
extends north to such a line as will include wdthin its limits 100,000 acres. 
They have buta small quantity of prairie land ; their country was selected 
by themselves, and contains a sufficiency of first rate land on the water¬ 
courses for agricultural purposes, to accommodate them. 

Of the (luapaws. 

This tribe, by their treaty of 1824, sold all tlieir lands to the United 
States, and w^ere “ to be concentrated and confined to a district of country 
inhabited by the Caddocs.” This wms not done, and they finally returned 
to the Arkansas. The commissioners, in a treaty with them, lately as¬ 
signed them 150 sections or 96,000 acres north of the Senecas. They will 
be located on the Neosho, east of the Osages. 

Of the Osages. 

The Osage country begins on the Neosho river, at a point twenty-five 
miles west of the State of Missouri, and runs from thence north fifty miles ; 
thence west into the territory of the Republic of Mexico; thence south 
along the same to the Cherokee country ; and thence cast with the same, 
to the place of beginning, containing 11,820 square miles, or 7,564,800 
acres. The Osages have some very good land on the Neosho, La Bette, 
Terdigris, and other rivers. They have never yet made any progress in 
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agriculture, except a small settlement of them collected by Mr. W. C. 
Eequa ; some of them, however, now express a desire to settle down and 
follow agricultural pursuits; and unless they do so, tliey will soon be de¬ 
stroyed. The Government certainly are under great obligations to provide 
them with farmers, mechanics, and agricultural implements, and domestic 
animals; for it is owing to their extensive cessions of lands to the United 
States, that they have been able to provide a country for the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and several other tribes. 

0/ the Weas, Fiankeshaws, Feorias, and Kaskaskias. 

The lands assigned for these tribes commence on the western line of 
the State of Missouri, forty-three miles south of the Kanzas river, and 
run thence north fifteen miles ; thence west thirty miles ; thence south 
thirteen miles ; thence east to the place of beginning, of which the Weas 
and Fiankeshaws have £56 sections, and the Feorias and Kaskaskias 150 
sections. 


0/ the Ottorvas of Ohio. 

This tribe have their lands assigned them west of the above tract of the 
Weas and Kaskaskias, and run along the Shawnees lands west several 
miles; thence south eight miles; tlience east seven miles; thence to the 
place of beginning, containing 34,000 acres. 

Of the Shawnees. 

The lands of this tribe commence on the Missouri line at the northeast 
corner of the lands of the Weas, &c., and run thence west one hundred 
miles ; thence north to the Kanzas reservation ; thence east along the same 
forty miles to the sdutlieast corner of it; thence north to the Kanzas ri¬ 
ver, six miles ; thence down the Kanzas river, to the place of beginning, 
estimated to contain about 10,000 square miles, or 6,400,000 acres. 

Of the Delawares. 

The Delaware country commences at the junction of the Kanzas and 
Missouri rivers, and runs up the Kanzas river to the Kanzas reservation, 
being sixty miles w est of the w estern line of the State of Missouri; thence 
north thirty-four miles; thence south 71' 8" east, and about forty-six miles 
to the northwest corner of the garrison reservation at Leavenwmrth; 
thence along thetvest and south lines of the same, to the place of beginning; 
also an “outlet” often miles wide, adjoining the north line of the Kanzas 
reservation. The whole containing about 3,450 square miles, or £,£08,COO 
acres. 

Of the Kickapoos. 

The Kickapoo lands commence on the Delaware line, about one and a half 
miles from the northw^est corner of the garrison reserves, at Fort Lea¬ 
venworth, where the line crosses the east branch of Salt creek, and run 
thence down the same to the Missouri river ; thence up said river to such 
a point on the same, thirty miles on a straight line from the mouth of said 
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Salt creek; tlience west to such a point, twenty miles north of tlie Dela¬ 
ware line, on a line drawn from it to the Delaware country, as will in¬ 
clude 12,000 square miles, or 768,000 acres. 

Reservation of half breeds of the lovoays, OttoeSy and Missourias. 

This reservation is situated between the Great and Little Kanaba rivers, 
and extends len miles west up the said rivers from the Missouri, and i» 
estimated to contain 200 square miles, or about 128,000 acres. 

Of the Ottoes and Missourias. 

These tribes are situated west of the Missouri river between the Little 
Namaha and Platte rivers, and their country extends west about twenty- 
live miles from the juncture of the Elk-liorn witli the Platte, and is sup¬ 
posed to contain about 2,400 square miles, or 1,536,000 acres. 

Of the Omahas. 

This tribe is situated north of the Platte, and their country extends up 
the Missouri river to the Running Water river. They have an extensive 
country, and it is supposed that a part of it could be obtained if wanted 
by the United States jfior the accommodation of other tribes. 

Of the Poncas. 

This band is situated on the west of the Missouri river, and between- 
Running Water and Poncas rivers. 

Of the Pawnees of the Platte. 

These are divided into bands, and are situated west of the Omahas and 
Poncas, on the Platte and Elk-horn. The boundaries between these tribes 
last mentioned, north of the Platte, are not very definitely settled or known ; 
but together they claim a large tract of country, and if estimated only to 
the 23° of west longitude from Washington, it contains 25,000 square 
miles, or 16,000,000 acres. 

Of the united nation of Chippewas, Ottowas, and Pottawatamies. 

These tribes include all the Indians of their name within the peninsula 
of Michigan, and south of Green Bay and Fox river, between Lake Michi¬ 
gan and the Mississippi, and to these is assigned by the treaty of Chicago, 
of September, 1833, 5,000,000 acres southeast of the Missouri river, be¬ 
ginning at the mouth of the Boyer river, and running down the Missouri 
to the mouth of the Nodaway ,* thence east, to tlie western line of the State 
of Missouri; thence north, along the State of Missouri, and the lands of 
the loways, Sacs, and Foxes, or the highlands dividing the waters of 
the Des Moins and Missouri rivers, to such a point as a line drawn from 
it to the mouth of the Boyer will include the 5,000,000 acres. There 
are about 3,000 Ottawas and Chippewas in the northern part of the 
Peninsula, above Saganaw bay and Grand river, that have not yet sold 
16 
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their lands, and agreed to remove. It is probable, however, all of them 
will remove, when they see how much better the country is provided for 
them, than that they now possess. 

Of the loxvaySf Sacs, and Foxes. 

These tribes ow.n all the lands, not ceded by their former treaties, north 
of the State of Missouri, to a line running from the Mississippi, twenty 
miles below the mouth of the Upper loway, to the Des Moins. The boun¬ 
daries between these tribes are not settled, but together they own at least 
9,000,000 acres. 


Of the Winnehagoes. 

The language, customs, and manners of this tribe are very similar to 
the Osages, Kanzas, Ottoes, and Omahas ; and no doubt is a kindred tribe 
with them. They now reside north of the Ouisconsin, but, by their treaty 
of 1832, they have lands assigned them on the Upper Toway, twenty miles 
on each side of it, extending from the Mississippi to the Red Cedar of the 
Des Moins. They have not yet agreed to remove tliere, on account of the 
Sioux, their old enemies. It is probable tliey could be induced, without 
much difficulty, to remove west of the Missouri, adjoining their kindred 
bands, the Kanzas or Omahas. 

It is apprehended that were they removed to the loway, that neither 
they, nor the Sacs, Foxes, and loways, will be permitted very long to 
enjoy undisturbed the possession of their country ; for the lands ceded by 
tiie Sacs and Foxes to the United States, west of the Mississippi, arc set¬ 
tling very rapidly. 


D. 

Extract from the report of Lieut. S. Brown,, M. Corps of Engineers, suhmiU 
ted to Congress in 1833. 

“ The point of junction of the Canadian and Arkansas may, I think, 
with propriety, be called the head of steamboat navigation on the Arkansas. 
Between that point and Fort Gibson, the chances of getting up and down, 
with and without detention, in a boat of any considerable draught of wa¬ 
ter, are too precarious to beat all relied upon. No steamboat captain, in 
entering the Arkansas from the Mississippi, can feel any certainty of 
reaching the garrison ; though the v/atcr be ever so high below, the flood 
may be out of the Illinois, the Canadian, or the Rorteau ; in which case, he 
can of course get no higher than the confluence of these streams with the 
main current; or, if the rise proceeds from the Grand river, the Verdi¬ 
gris, or the Arkansas, it will in the greater number of cases have run off 
before a boat can traverse the shore below. 

“From Cantonment Gibson to the mouth of the Canadian, I have alrea¬ 
dy spoken. The two principal obstructions there, are shallow rapids, from 
seventeen to twenty miles below the cantonment, called the ‘ Devil’s Race 
Ground* ami a cascade, called Webber’s falls, about forty miles below 
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the garrison. At this place there are flat rocky ridges, extending almost 
across the stream, with rapids for two or three miles, and a depth of chan¬ 
nel,^ as believed, not exceeding, at low water, from eight to twelve inches. 

“ Neither of these places, in the opinion of those who best understand 
tliem, and who are most interested in their improvement, will admit of any 
ameliorations. From Fort Smith to Little Rock is better.’’ 


E. 

Fort Leavenworth, August 14, 1833. 
Sir : Will you permit me to make a few inquiries relative to the trade 
and intercourse between the citizens of the United States and the tribes of 
Indians on the Upper Missouri ? 

P I am anxious to ascertain, as far as practicable, the price paid by the 
Indians for their goods, and the manner in which they obtain them. I 
should he glad to ascertain how far American citizens are concerned in 
trapj)ing in the Indian country, and the collision, if any, with the Indians 
in consequence of it. Your residence among the Indians, together with 
your accurate observation of men, must enable you to afford much inform¬ 
ation. 

I should be glad to hear from you any suggestions calculated to melio¬ 
rate the condition of the aborigines. 

Yours respectfully, 

11. L. ELLSW ORTH. 

Mr. Wm. P. May, Shawnee Jlgencij. 

Shawnee Subagency, August 25, 1833. 
Sir : In answer to yours of the. 14th ultimo, requesting me to give 
you*what information I may possess, touching, in the first place, the 
source from whence the Indians of the Upper Missouri are furnished with 
merchandise, secondly, the rates at which they are sold, and lastly, as 
to the collision, if there be any, between the whites and Indians, caused 
by the former trespassing on the hunting grounds of the latter, I have 
to say that I was employed as an agent in 1822, by the Missouri Fur 
Company for the Mandan post; during which year the trade was esta¬ 
blished that far up the Missouri. In March following, Mr. McKenzie (at 
present the acting partner of the American Fur Company for the Upper 
Missouri) crossed from the river St. Peter’s with a small assortment of 
merchandise, in the name and under the license of tlie Columbia Fur Com¬ 
pany. A short time previous to the arrival of Mr. McKenzie, a trader 
in the employment of the French company arrived from below me on 
the Missouri. In the summer of 1823, owing to the defeat of Messrs. 
Immell and Jones, the Missouri Fur Company was compelled to curtail 
their business, (Immell and Jones I shall have occasion to speak of 
hereafter,) in consequence of which I was ordered to abandon my post. 
I remained out of the country from that time until 1827, in the course of 
which year, the Columbia and French Fur Companies consolidated, ma¬ 
king a part of the American Fur Company, and since which time it has been 
known only as such. For the last six years they have been furnished 
with goods for the trade, by John Jacob Astor, of New York, and his 
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.son, William B. Astor, the President of the company. I have been as 
concise as possible in bringing the history of the Upper Missouri trade 
down from the time I first became acquainted with it, to the present date. 

I shall next proceed to consider your second proposition relative to the 
prices of merchandise sold the Indians. I herewith furnish you a list of 
the principal articles. 

Blankets—3 pt. red blankets . - - . 5 robes* 

3 do green dq, - - - - 5 do 

3 do white do - - - - 4 do 

Cloths—-Scarlet, com. per yard - - - - 00 

Green, do do - - - - 8 00 

Blue Stroud at 80 cents - . - . 3 robes 

Powder and balls, 40 charges, the balls weighing 32 to a pound 1 do 
Tobacco, 1 lb. at 5 cents - - - - - 1 do 

Knives, lto2 - - . - - - Ido 


Chiefs’coats, common savd. list cloth, at g7 - - 10 do i 

Fusils do at |8 - - - - 10 do * 

Small blue and white pound bead.s, at 35 cents per pound - 3 do 1 

In the above you see a list of what are considered the principal articles in i 
trade, but the minor articles sell much dearer, agreeably to their cost value. 

I shall next proceed to give you a short account of the trapping busi¬ 
ness since my acquaintance in that country. In 1821, the Missouri Fur 
Company fitted out a party of trappers from Fort Lisa, (near Council 
Bluffs,) for the Crow country, under charge of Messrs. Immell and Jones, 
which party prosecuted the business with various success, for the space of 
two years, at the end of which time the two principals were killed, together 
with five of their men, and the loss of all their property, value about 
twelve thousand dollars. 


In the spring of 1822, there was a large party equipped in St. Louis 
by General Ashley, and left St, Louis under command of Andrew Henry; 
they arrived the summer following in the neighborhood of the Yellow 
Stone, where they were robbed of all their horses. 

Nothing of note occurred until the next spring, when they lost several 
men, killed by the Blackfeet Indians ; the same spring General Ashley 
left St. Louis with a second party of men, to reinforce Mr. Henry ; and 
on his arrival at the Ariccaras villages in June, he was defeated with the 
loss of sixteen men, and hi.'i boats compelled to return. 

Some time during the year 1823 an order came on, forbidding any fur* J 
ther hunting on Indian lands. * 

The spring following, General Ashley’s party left the waters of the 
Missouri, and established themselves on the waters of the Columbia and 
Green rivers, where they have continued to trade since. (General Ashley, 
however, withdrew entirely from the concern in 1827.) 

The most extensive hunting party in the country at present is under 
the control of the American Fur Company. This company of hunters has 
carried on its operations since 1829, almost exclusively on the waters of 
the Missouri, and in the face of the Indian agent for the Upper Missouri 
Indians. There are at present not less than three hundred trappers on the 
Indian lands, and I may here state that there have not been less than two 
hundred hunters killed within the last eleven years, during which time I 
do not know of but three individuals who have been killed at the regular 
trading houses. 


* Worth from $3 to $4 each robe. 
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I have been thus prolix, believing it will show in a more satisfactory 
light to you, the injustice of suffering vvliite hunters to remain longer on 
the Indian lands, than it will be practicable to remove them. 

- Very respectfully,your friend, 

WILLIAM P. MAY. 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth. 

F. 

Fort Leavenworth, JVovemher, 18S3. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
the 14th inst, in which you ask for information in relation to the prices of 
goods sold to the Indians of my agency, as well as the cost (;f these goods 
at St. Louis. I beg leave herewith to enclose to you a schedule, showing 
the St. Louis prices, and the prices charged the Indians when sold to 
them ; the prices have been furnished by merchants, who have an op¬ 
portunity of knowing them, and do not differ very materially from my 
own experience ; the prices charged to the Indians are given to me by 
the Indians, who are now sitting beside me, which I have no doubt is cor¬ 
rect. Be assured that it will at all times afford me great pleasure to fur¬ 
nish you with any information in relation to Indian affairs, that is in my 
power. 

With high respect, &c. 

ANDREW S. HUGHES. 

To H. L. Ellsworth, U. S. Commissioner. 


SCHEDULE of Indian goods^ as purchased and sold to the Indians of 
the loioay tribe. 


Merchandise. 

Prices at St. Louis. 

Prices charged to Indians. 

3 point white blankets 

S7 50 

^12 per pair 

S point red do. - 

8 50 

14 do. 

Powder, per keg 

6 50 

1 per titj case 

Lead, 6 small bars - 

25 

1 for six bars 

Tobacco, per pound - 

7 

1 per pound 

Indian calico 

15 per yard 

1 per yard 

Knives - - - 

25 to 37 each 

50 cts. to jSl each 

Strouding . - - 

1 to 1 60 per yd. 

S6 per If yards 

Flints - - - 

3 per thousand 

1 for twenty 

Shot guns - - - 

Rifles - - - 

7 to 8 dollars 

16 are sold for 44 
large deer skins, 
which are worth 
each 

30 deer skins (large 
bucks) each 

Squaw axes - - - 

37i cents 

S2 

Rab spear - 

30 cents 

1 each 

Salt 

62i cts. per bushel 

1 a double handfull 

2 gallon tin kettle - 

75 cents 

1 50 each 

5 and 6 gallon do. - 

1 

25 cents per pound 

12 each 
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All other articles which Indians purchase are sold at like high prices. | 

Large beaver skins are generally received in exchange for a blanket, or 
given for other goods at similar rates. Large beavers will average lbs. j 
each, and are worth in market from four to five dollars per pound. All 
other furs and peltry are received at similar rates, in exchange for goods j 
three dollars is allowed for large otter skins, and twenty-five cents each for I 
muskrats and coons. 

Very respectfully, Ac. 

ANDREW S. HUGHES. 

11. L. Eijlsworth, Esq., TJ. S. Commissioner. 


G. 

Fort Leavenworth, 

J^ovember 6, 1833. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 4th 
instant, and do tender you my answers to your inquiries relative to the| 
Indians of the Northwest. My knowledge of the affairs of the Northwest- : 
ern Indians is principally confined to those of my subagency, (the Sioux, 
Cheyenne, and Poncau nations.) Your first inquiry seeks information in 
relation to the prices of goods sold to the Northern Indians and trappers, 
by way of answer to which, I herewith enolose to you a schedule of 
some of the leading articles sold to the trappers and voyagers, and 
the prices are annexed thereto. There being no regular government 
in the Indian trade, it will be impossible to state precisely the per cent, 
that they are made to pay ; it is, however, much greater than that required 
of tke white man. The prices charged them are made to depend on their 
necessities for the articles which they are compelled to have; and then it 
is that they are forced to give what is demanded of them. In your second 
interrogatory, you ask me if whiskey or other ardent spirits is introduced 
into the Indian country, and by w hom, and what is the price of the same.^ 

I do not know of the introduction of whiskey or other ardent spirits into the 
Indian country, since the passage of the act of Congress on that subject, of 
the 9th July, 1832 ; previous to the passage of this law’, there were large 
quantities of alcohol and whiskey introduced by traders, under licensed 
privileges; tlje price of whiskey, as sold to trappers, is stated on the sche¬ 
dule furnished you. Alcohol, when reduced to proof, was worth, when sold 
to the Indians, (as I have been informed by them,) from thirty-two to 
sixty-four dollars per gallon. 

By your third inquiry, I am asked at what prices do the traders take ^ 
peltries, and what is the price at St. Louis ? In answer to this, I only can 
say, as ali eady stated, that there are no regular prices, Excliange is made 
between the Indian and trader : the Indian pays for the article he wants 
such prices as are asked him, and parts with his furs and peltries at such 
prices as are affixed, having but little agency in the trade. In this 
commerce, the prices are all fixed by the traders. At St. Louis, beaver is 
worth from four to five dollars per pound ; buffalo robes from three dollars 
to three dollars and fifty cents each. 

In relation to the information sought by the fourth interrogatory, I cair 
only respond, that the distance from my post (the Sioux subagency) to 
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the point at which the whiskey is said to be manufactured, is from 400 to 
500 miles, which precludes me from any personal knowledge »f the fact; 
but common report says that the agents of the American Fur Company 
are manufacturing whiskey in the Indian country, near the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone river, which reports I do not doubt. The Mandans, Aricca- 
ras, and Gros "V entres, raise quantities of corn on the Missouri, above my 
post, and from whom corn is frequently purchased by the traders. Steam¬ 
boats can ascend the Missouri with ease. Freight per lb. from St. Louis 
to my subagency, distance twelve hundred miles, was had this year at five 
cents, which is much lower tlian heretofore. From St. Louis to the mouth 
of the Yellow Stone, is estimated at nineteen hundred miles, and freight 
W’ould be proportionably higher. 

I have the honor to be. 

Most respectfully, sir, 

Your obedient, humble, servant, 

J. L. BEAN, 

U. S. Sub-Indian Jlgent. 

H. L. Eilswoeth, Esq., U. S. Commissioner. 


SCHEDULE of some of the leading articles of merchandise used 
in the Indian trade^ exhibiting their prices^ as purchased at St. LouiSy 
and sold on the Upper Missouri. 


Merchandise. 

Prices at St. Louis. 

Upper Missouri prices. 

1 yard scarlet stroud 


$l 80 

Ss 

00 

1 yard blue do. 

- 

1 65 

. 6 

00 

1 3 point Mackinac blanket 

. 1 

4 00 

12 

00 

1 do. do. - 

- 

3 00 

10 

00 

1 yard American calico - 

- 1 

16 

1 

00 

1 yard English do. 


22 

1 

50 

London guns (shot) 

_ 

7 50 

25 

00 

1 lb. powder 

- i 

SO I 

1 

50 

1 Ib. lead 

- 1 

6 ; 


75 

1 lb. tobacco 

- 

7 

1 

00 

1 W'ampum 

- 

3 50 

10 

00 

1 looking-glass - 

- 

6 i 


75 

1 lb. sheet iron kettles - 


25 

I 

25 

1 lb. blue beads - 

. 

40 to 50 

6 

75 

1 lb. white beads - 

. 

40 to 50 

6 

75 

1 hoe - - - 

- 

40 

2 

50 

1 axe - - - 

- 

75 

2 

50 

3 fire steel 

- 

4 


25 

1 moccasin awl - 

- 



25 

1 lb. Vermillion - 

- 

1 25 

7 

50 

1 knife - - - 

- 

SO 

1 

50 

1 do. - 

- 

23 

1 

00 

1 comb - - - 

- 

8 


50 

1 gallon whiskey 


25 

16 

00 
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Extract of the report of Major Armstrong, agent for the Choctaws west, 
in 1833. 

With a view of illustrating the advantage of this mode of paying the 
annuity, viz. in goods,” I have the honor of referring you to my report 
some days since, enclosing a bill of purchase from New Orleans, for the 
sum of ^619 in domestics, for 537 Indians. This will give to each from 8 
to 12 yards, according to the original cost of the domestic, which, if paid in 
money, would give about 15, and if paid out by them in a store in the 
interior, would purchase for them from 2.72 to 3 yards of the same kind of 
goods ; besides, when they receive money, it gives facilities to obtain 
whiskey. 

I am therefore decidedly in favor of this mode of payment, provided it 
he their wish. 


I. 

Private council with the Delaware and Shawnee chiefs. 

Mr. Ellsworth. I wish to say a few words on the subject of whiskey* 
¥<Hir gi*eat father Uefiev-es whiskey bad for youi' people. He knows you 
cannot govern them when they are intoxicated. He know’s also the diffi¬ 
culty of restraining the young men, when they once get a bottle of this 
poison. What, therefore, he does, is for your good. Let me ask you if 
there is any chief present that wishes the law changed, so that liquor may 
come in wdihout restriction. If there is one of you who loves his child, do 
you wdsh him to grow up a drunkard ? Will drunkards make good men ? 
Ho not all the private murders in the Indian country occur from intoxica¬ 
tion ? There is but one answer to these questions. Your situation as chiefs 
is a responsible one. Will you help your great father to enforce his laws ? 
Lately he sent instructions to your agent j you pretend not to believe them. 
Let me tell you these instructions are from your great father, and he will 
be sorry to hear you do not regard them. 

Suannodlc, chief warrior of the Delawares, spoke : 

My father, w hat you say is true. Whiskey is bad for our people ; we see 
it every day; but the whites first gave us the whiskey ; we did not once love 
it. The white man said it was good, and our young men took it. We first 
thought the man who drank it was dying, but the doctor said he w^as only 
drunk. My father, we have had a custom of making an annual feast, and 
have a little wdiiskey. We should like this now, and w’ant to know' if you 
cannot let us have a few gallons for a treat once a year ; we will not get 
drunk. We cannot keep our young men from going into the States. The 
traders all along the line have a “ heap” of whiskey. Our men drink 
some, and bring some home. We have no law, and it is a difficult thing 
to stop this'. But we know it Is a bad thing. I can live without, and so 
can others. 

Shawnee chief spoke : 

What you say, my father, is true. We know whiskey is bad. But a 
few' days ago, when our agent had read to us his instructions from our 
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great father. Our young men went to Independence, this side oftheBIue, 
(a stream ;) they met some white traders in whiskey, who said there was no 
law against Indians taking whiskey into their country, and nobody said so, 
except their agent, and bad men at the fort. The white men told our 
young men to take some whiskey even to Mr. Cummings’s house, and they 
would not be punished. If the white men should put them in jail, they 
would go and let them out again. We are sorry, my father, that it is so. 
We have no laws, and our great father does not put into execution those 
he makes himself. 

Mr. Ellsw'orth. You say whiskey is bad. If you admit it for a feast, 
other tribes will admit it for a feast, and your young men will taste it, 
then they will want it. Your chiefs wdll find it difficult to govern young 
men ifyou have any of this whiskey. If you wish a feast, you can get some¬ 
thing else besides this whiskey, and rely upon it, it is best to have noneat all. 

Suannock spoke : 

It is true we can get something else besides whiskey, for we had feasts 
before we knew whiskey. My father, your advice is good. You wish to 
help us, I believe. We will tell our young men and women all you say 
about these things. 


K. 

In a prosecution on the frontiers of Missouri, under a State law which 
prohibits the sale of liquor to an Indian, a witness testified that he saw the 
trader draw the whiskey from the cask, and pour it into the jug of an In¬ 
dian, who carried the same away. To be more sure, the witness tasted a 
little that remained in the measure. Upon cross-examination, the witness 
was asked if he tasted any in the jug. He replied, no ; but the jug w'as 
filled from the measure. The criminal was acquitted. 

Last July three persons were brought by Lieutenant Nichols to Inde¬ 
pendence, (Missouri,) for trial, having been taken in the Indian country, 
by Major Riley, for violating the intercourse law. One of the commis¬ 
sioners happened to be passing through Independence at the time. Two 
barrels of whiskey were found in the possession of the criminals a little 
below the garrison. Sales to sohliers were proved. The criminals were 
defended by three able counsellors, one a distinguished advocate from St. 
Louis. Ail were acquitted. 


L. 

Office of the Assistant Commissary of Subsistence, 

Fort Gibson, February 25, 1834. 

Sir : Your note of the 24th instant has been handed to me, and in reply, 
I have to say, from the best information in my possession, that the price of 
whiskey sold by the Indians, in this vicinity, to the soldiers, varies from 
three to six dollars per gallon. 

I am, sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

L. F. CARTER, J. G. 8. 
To Mr. Ellsworth, U. 8. Commissioner 
17 
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M. 

Estimate of expense for an annual council of Indians. 


Attendance of lOO delegates for 30 days, at per day - ^3,000 

Travel for each delegate, average 200 miles, and allowing gl 

for every 20 miles - - - - - 1,000 

Returning, the same . . . - . 1»000 

Buildings to accommodate Indians - . - - 1,000 

500 rations for SO days - - - - - 1,500 

Support of table during council - _ - - 2,000 

For interpreters, travel, and attendance of delegates from 
tribes east of the Mississippi, who may be invited, and all 
contingent expenses - - . - - 5,500 


g 15,000 


REFERENCES TO THE MAP. 


Estimated quantity of land assigned to the tribes who have emigrated from 
the eastern to the western side of the Jlississippi. 


Choctaws 

Creeks and Seminoles 
Senecas and Shawnces 
Quapaws 

Piankeshaws and Weas 


Acres. 


Acres. 


15,000,000 

13,140,000 

100,000 

96,000 

160,000 


Kaskaskias and 

Ottawas 

Shawnees 

Delawares 

Kickapoos 


Peorias 


96,000 

34,000 

1,600,000 

2,208,000 

768,000 


Statement of the numbers of the Indians^ west of the Mississippi, who have 
emigrated. 


Delawares 

- 

826 I 

Pottawataraies 

191 

Shawnees 

- 

1,250 

Senecas, from Sandusky 

251 

Kickapoos 

- 

470 i 

Senecas and Shawnees 

211 

Ottawas - 

- 

200 

Creeks 

- 2,459 

"Weas 

- 

222 

Cherokees 

- 5,000 

Piankeshaws 

- 

162 

Appalachicolas 

265 

Peorias and Kaskaskias - 

132 

Choctaws 

- 15,003 


Statement of the numbers of Indian tribes east of the Mississippi. 


Indians in New York 

4,716 

Miamies - 

- 

1,200 

Indians, from New York, 

Weas 

- 

60 

at Green Bay - 

725 • 

Creeks ~ 

- 

- 22,638 

Wyandots, in Ohio and Mi¬ 


Cherokees 

- 

- 10,000 

chigan 

623 

Chickasaws 

- 

5,429 
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.Winnebagoes* 

4,591 

Choctaws 

- 5,500 

Ottawas and Chippewas, 

Seminoles 

2,420 

of Lake Michigan 

5,300 

Appalachicolas 

340 

Chippewas 

6,793 

Menoinonies 

- 4,200 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Pottawatamies - 

8,000 

Pottawatamies 

1,400 


Statement of the numbers of the Indian trihesy resident west of the 
sippi. 

Missis- 

Sioux 


27,500 

Crows 

_ 

4,500 

loways - 

- 

1,200 

Quapaws 

- 

450 

Sacs of the Missouri 

- 

500 

Caddoes - 

- 

800 

Omahas - 

- 

1,400 

Poncas 

' - 

800 

Ottoes and Missourias 

- 

1,600 

Osages 

- 

5,120 

Pawnees - 

- 

10,000 

Kaiizas - 

. 

1,471 

Camanches 

- 

7,000 

Sacs 

- 

4,800 

Mandans 

- 

1,500 

Arickaras 

- 

3,000 

Minetarees 

- 

1,500 

Cheyennes 

- 

2,000 

Assinaboins 

- 

8,000 

Blackfeet 

- 

30,000 

Crees 

- 

3,000 

Foxes 

- 

1,600 

Gros Ventres 

- 

3,000 

1 Arrepahas, Kioways, &c. 

1,400 


Part of these have gone west of the river, but their number is not known. 



